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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


PRESIDENT WuiLson—The nation is 
awake. 

CHARLES ReEzNIKOFF—The fingers of 
your thoughts are molding your face cease- 
lessly. 

Davin Lioyp GEeorcE—Don’t always be 
thinking of getting back to where you were 
before the war. 

Harry Lauper—God tells us we must 
love our enemies. He can’t expect us to 
love His enemies. 

Tuomas W. LAMONT—We are in ab- 
normal times and therefore must resort to 
abnormal measures. 

Hon. Meyer LoNDOoN-——Up to the very 
last minute there were mass demonstrations 
against war in Germany. 

MarK SULLIVAN—At the present speed 
of operation it takes a ton of shipping a 
year to carry one soldier to France. 

Herr HAavussMANN—It is not improba- 
ble that Germany will very soon have to 
be preparing for a fifth winter of war. 

F. G. Youne—The nations are all in one 
boat. They are among the rocks approach- 
ing a new world. America is the pilot. 

MAXIMILIAN HARDEN—One principle 
only is to be reckoned with—one which 
sums up and includes all others—force! 

TuroporE P. SHontTs—Every star in 
every service flag is a reason why all of us 
should give unsparingly to help the Red 
Cross. 

Count VON GoErTzEN—Some months 
after we finish our work in Europe, we 
will take New York and probably Wash- 
ington. 

Sipney A. REEvE—It is one of the most 
alarming symptoms of recent social evolu- 
tion that the people are ceasing to inhabit 
the country. 

Proressor Gippincs—If the Central 
Powers obtain a substantial advantage in 
this war, justice and democracy will have 
thenceforth for generations no safe abiding 
place in the world. 

GENERAL Focn— France will keep the 
never-to-be-forgotten memory of the impulse 
which has brought Americans to the bed- 
side of her wounded. 

THEODORE GERALD SOARES—AIl the im- 
perialistic endeavors to unify men were 
wrecked upon the rock of a passionate 
affirmation of nationalism. 

AUSTRIAN FOREIGN MINISTER BARIAN— 
We are now on the lookout for peace with- 
out wishing to bind ourselves by definite 
and restrictive formulas. 

Oscar 8S. Stravus—The highest form of 
patriotism is not limited by the boundaries 
of one’s country but by a debt to mankind 
to safeguard the trust of civilization. 

ArtHur M. Wotrson—The new ideal of 
democracy for which we are fighting must 
be something quite different from anything 
which has thus far existed in the world. 

Cuartes E. Hucues—The war is the 
fundamental fact in our life at this time, 
and the security of all our enterprises is 
dependent upon our conduct of the war. 

Ratpu M. Eastey—Under the stress of 
doing things to save our country, we have 
discovered many weak spots and many 
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dark spots which our war experience will 
enable us to strengthen in the one case and 
to eradicate in the other. 

JAMES WILSON—We are to maintain the 
standard of civilization as worked out by 
the free men of the world, and if posterity 
is to be guaranteed political and industrial 
freedom, the war must be won by the allied 
countries. 

Rev. Roy B. Guirp—Will we who have 
stayed at home be able to make of our 
communities fit habitations for the soldiers 
who have met the supreme test in the task 
of eliminating from the world’s politics that 
me a the Kaiser and the Potsdam gang 
stan 


* Service Medal, adopted last Dec 
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LIBERTY SERVICE MEDALS 


War medals are no longer awarded ex- 
clusively for bravery at the front. This story 
from the New York Tribune explains why 
and how Americans over here may win 
them: 

The young sergeant who creeps out into No 
Man’s Land and staggers back, severely wound- 
ed, with four German prisoners is pretty sure 
to get a medal sooner or later for ‘“‘conspicuous 
bravery on the battlefield.”” The ambulance doc- 
tor who saves the life of the heroic sergeant 
also may get a medal; so, too, may the nurse 
who remains at her post taking care of him 
while her hospital is being bombed. 

But somewhere there’s a man whose brain 
and toil have evolved the system that made it 
possible for an ambulance and a surgeon to be 
on hand at the moment they were need Some- 
where back home there’s a man—or more likely 
a woman—who is making it her business- to see 
that a goodly number—as great a number as 
she can muster together—of capable, well 
trained nurses are taking their places in hos- 
pitals overseas. : 

There are others—an infinitum. The man who 
sees to the transportation of food and guns and 
ammunition and hospital supplies, over here as 
well as over there; the man who is providing 
recreation in Y. M. C. A. huts for the soldier 
off duty; the man who is devoting all his time 
to stamping out German propaganda back home 
—these are the inconspicuous heroes who, until 
recently, have gone on working and planning, 
their labor unrewarded, almost unrecognized. 

Altho -the idea has been suggested before, it 
has remained for the National Institute of Social 
Sciences, of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, to draw up the resolution that has ma- 
terialized in the “Liberty Service Medal,” to be 
bestowed for “notable humanitarian or patriotic 
service for the national welfare.”’ 

Three medals already have been given: To 
Major Grayson M. P. Murphy, formerly head 
of the American Red Cross in nce; to Gov- 
ernor Marcus E. Holcomb, of Connecticut, and 
to Miss M. Adeline Nutting, head of the depart- 
ment in Teachers’ College for nursing and 
health. 

The medal is of gold and blue enamel, the 
design the same as that in the insignia of the 
National Institute—an eagle surrounded by a 
wreath of oak and laurel. The fob is a red, white 
and blue ribbon. 

The resolution for the creation of the Liberty 
em by the 
American Social Science Association, read as 
follows: “In view of the fact that, except in 
the army and navy, no provision has been made 
by any competent authority for the recognition 
by a medal or other suitable insignia for nota- 
ble humanitarian or patriotic services for the 
national welfare; 

“Therefore, the executive committee of the 
American Social Science Association, one of the 
oldest of nationally incorporated bodies, recom- 
mends that a medal, to be designated ‘Liberty 
Service Medal,’ be authorized. 

“The committee further recommends that the 
National Institute of Social Sciences he em- 
powered, in accordance with the objects of its 
organization, to award and bestow said medal 
upon such person or persons as have rendered 
or may render notable services which merit 
-. special mark of distinction and recogni- 
ion.” 

The resolution is signed by Oscar S. Straus, 
chairman ; George Gordon Battle, Simeon E. 
Baldwin, H. Holbrook Curtis and the late Rip- 
ley Hitchcock. Twenty-five medals are to be 
given each year, and committees are being 
formed, one in each state, to assist the na- 
tional committee in New York in choosing the 
Proper recipients of the > 

It is the intention of the committee, according 
to its secretary, Miss Lillie Hamilton French, 
that the efforts of the modest, inconspicuous 
man from South Dakota or Idaho have equal 
recognition with those of the big fellows from 
New York—or Indiana. 
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Bain 
THE COMMANDER OF “THE FIRST TO FIGHT” 
The Marines in France, first of the American troops sent overseas, are now under the command of General John A. Lejeune 
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BRITAIN’S NEW COMMERCIAL POLICY 


tional commerce afterward republished in a mono- 
graph of the National Institute of Efficiency it was 
pointed out that 


[eon years ‘ago in a series of articles on interna- 


We may expect to see, as a result of the war, the formation of 
so’ne sort of customs union comprizing the whole British Empire, 
and perhaps also one including its present Allies. In that case 


the United States would have to decide the momentous question 
of whether we should go into it or stay out. If we decided not to 
go into the union, or if England refused to admit us, we should 
be shut out of most of the markets of the world or enter them 
only under the handicap of differential duties. Such a customs 
union—it would be offensive to use in this connection the cus- 
tomary term Zollvercin—-would control all of Africa and Aus- 
tralasia and a large part of Europe, Asia and North America. 
The only undeveloped countries that would be open to our trade 
on equal terms would be Latin-America and for the present 
China minus Manchuria, Mongolia, and Shantung, which are 
already under the sway of the Allied Powers. 

Evidently, then there will be after the war two great antagon- 
istic groups of commercial powers in both of which the means of 
production and distribution will be more efficiently organized 
than ever before. The United States will be outside either group 
and will have to meet their competition alone unless it unites 
with the southern republics or other neutral nations to form a 
third trade group. 

The war is not yet over, but events have moved so rap- 
idly that already these two great commercial combinations 
are taking visible shape. Germany by her “bread peace” 
with Russia and her “petroleum peace” with Rumania and 
her new amalgamation with Austria and Turkey has defi- 
nitely established and hopes to maintain a self-sufficient 
empire far more ambitious than the Mittel-Europa that 
three years ago was considered chimerical. On the other 
hand the Allies are forming—not like the Germans by con- 
quest and compulsion but by mutual consent—a much more 
gigantic aggregation for the control of trade. It has been 
supposed by some that England would never consent to 
abandon the principles of free trade and laissez-faire to 
which she has long been committed and has hitherto found 
advantageous, but we see on the contrary that she is a 
leader in the new movement. The committee appointed by 
the coalition government of all parties in July, 1916, to 
make recommendations on Commercial and Industrial Pol- 
icy After the War has just made its report, which shows 
that public opinion has made amazing progress during the 
war. Old England, which we are too apt to regard as hope- 
lessly conservative and doctrinaire, has followed the lead 
of her offspring and is now ready to reconstruct her com- 
mercial and financial system in accordance with those of 
the five British dominions and the United States. This re- 
moves one of the obstacles toward the closer association of 
the six Anglo-Saxon commonwealths which is the hope of 
world peace. So long as England stuck to free trade and 
all the other self-governing countries were convinced of the 
necessity of governmental encouragement and protection of 
local industries there could be little harmony and no under- 
standing with the Mother Country. 

Hitherto the word “protection” has been tabooed in 
Great Britain. Even the followers of Chamberlain who 
some years ago were agitating for the adoption of custom 
duties on imports were obliged to employ the slogan of 
“tariff reform” instead of using the frank American term 
“protection.” But the committee is not so squeamish. It 
declares that 


(1) Producers in this country are entitled to protection against 
“dumping” and the introduction of “sweated” goods, and Govern- 
ment action on the lines adopted by Canada is recommended. 

(2) “Pivotal” or “key” industries should be maintained at all 
hazards and at any expense. 

(3) In other industries protection, by means of Customs duties, 
or Government help in other forms, should be provided only for 
revsons of national safety, or on the general ground that no 
industry of real importance to our economic strength and well- 





zing should be allowed to be weakened by foreign competition, 
or brought to any extent under alien control. 

(4) Preferential treatment should be accorded to the Oversea 
Dominions and possessions in any Customs duties now or here- 
after to be imposed in the United Kingdom, and consideration 
should be given to other forms of Imperial Preference. 

(5) The present opportunity should be taken to promote our 
trade with our Allies, and consideration should be given to the 
possibility of using for purposes of negotiation with them and 
with present neutrals any duties which may be imposed in 
accordance with the foregoing principles. 

These five conclusions and recommendations deserve care- 
ful consideration. We have italicized certain salient points. 
It will ke seen that the committee has incorporated the 
most advanced ideas of protective policy as developed in 
thé oversea dominions. The old-fashioned Englishman 
thought he had an inalienable right to buy in the cheapest 
market regardless of how the goods were produced. If the 
Germans were such fools as to sell England beet sugar at 
less than it cost them why so much the worse for them 
and so much the better for the British marmalade trade. 
But when it was perceived some years before the war that 
by this seemingly generous policy the Germans were ruin- 
ing the British West Indies and gaining absolute control 
of the marmalade trade the British Government took meas- 
ures to prevent the Germans from selling sugar too cheap. 

The committee recommends protection not only against 
“dumping” but also against the introduction of “sweated” 
goods. This is what is called in Australia and Canada “the 
new protectionism” and its aim is to see that the advan- 
tage of a tariff goes to the workingmen and is not, as has 
sometimes happened in the United States, absorbed by the 
capitalist. The idea of the new protectionist is to have 
duties levied on imported articles corresponding to the dif- 
ference in the wage scale of the foreign and domestic fac- 
tories and these duties removed automatically whenever the 
wages in the home industry falls to the level of the foreign. 

The importance of maintaining “pivotal or key indus- 
tries,” such as optical glass, metals, cotton, dyes and drugs, 
has become realized in every land thru the painful experi- 
ence of the war. “Preferential treatment,” that is, lower 
duties on importations from certain countries, has been the 
policy of the dominions toward the Mother Country, but 
hitherto the latter has failed to accord the same favor to 
the dominions. This declaration puts an impediment in the 
way of what Germany desires more than any annexations, 
that is, the insertion of “the most favored nation” clause 
in the treaty of peace, giving her equality of commercial 
opportunity. The fifth and last clause provides for “reci- 
procity,” which James G. Blaine advocated a generation 
ago but which has never been fairly carried out. Tariff 
duties have been repeatedly raised by Congress with the 
avowed intention of using them for bargaining with other 
nations discriminating against our products, but the Senate 
has rarely been willing to confirm the reciprocity treaties 
when the administration had negotiated them. 

Even more radical than this departure from free trade 
is the break with the English tradition of individualistic 
production and government control. The committee clearly 
sees that competition is the death of trade and it openly 
recommends the formation of what we should call “trusts” 
with government encouragement and if necessary, assist- 
ance. Traders in the future must, according to the commit- 
tee, combine for at least three purposes; (1) securing sup- 
plies of material, (2) production including standardization 
and scientific research, and (3) marketing. 

There are many other points of immense interest in the 
committee’s report which we have not space here to dis- 
cuss, such as the restrictions on foreign capital, the pro- 
hibition of the importation of goods of enemy origin for a 
year after peace “and for such further period as may seem 
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WORK 


expedient,” the licensing and control of foreign commercial 
agents, measures for making the empire self-sufficient in 
necessary raw materials, etc. The general aim is 

to assure that the Empire in an emergency should be inde- 


pendent, for its supply of any essential commodity, of any single 
foreign country or possible combination of countries. 


This in brief is the substance of this remarkable docu- 
ment. In how far it will be carried into effect remains to be 
seen, but as a report of an official non-partizan commission 
under the presidency of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, it carries considerable weight. It is 
all the more significant from the fact that the chairman 
and many of the members have been lifelong free traders. 

The adoption by the committee of many of the American 
policies which formerly were harshly criticized in England 
is naturally a gratification to Americans and it gives us an 
opportunity, such as we never had before, to come into 
closer relations with kindred peoples all over the globe. In 
the passage from The Independent quoted at the opening 
of this article we pointed out the desirability of entering 
this gigantic trade combination, but we exprest the appre- 
hension lest England might not be willing to admit the 
United States, for at that time British opinion was rather 
hostile to America for keeping out of the war. Now this 
apprehension is removed. America is more than an ally in 
war and will be no longer regarded as an alien in time of 
peace. 


THE REAL END OF THE WAR 


N«=.. now living will see the real end of this 
war. 


When military operations cease and the armies 
are disbanded the Napoleonic wars, which European states- 
men vainly imagined had happily ended a hundred years 
ago, will have been fought to a finish. A decision will have 
been reached whether the forces of popular power and prog- 
ress which the French Revolution liberated, or the forces 
of monarchic absolutism and reaction which arrayed them- 








Kirby in New York World 
SIFTING THEM OUT 


OR FIGHT! THE SLACKERS’ TIME HAS COME 


selves against the republic and lifted Napoleon to a dizzy 
hight of personal command, have finally established them- 
selves in sovereign control of the European continent. 

The titanic forces which this war has liberated will not 
then have spent themselves. Like the long roll of the sea 
after the hurricane has passed, they will surge and break 
thruout the world. Generations will be born, will live and 
will die, before the energies of wrath are spent. 

The civil war in the United States was a small conflict 
by comparison with this one, but the real end of it was 
not attained until fifty years after Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. In legal status the Union was restored, the eman- 
cipated slave was enfranchised, and the states that had 
been in rebellion were again represented in Congress, but 
in their hearts the people of the South cherished the lost 
cause and could not revere the Stars and Stripes. They 
sing the Star Spangled Banner now, and the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. They are of the Union and are glad that 
it was not shattered. But the years were long and bitter 
thru which reconciliation came. 

They were bitter because the conflict which rebellion pre- 
cipitated could not end in compromise. No negotiated peace 
was possible. The pacifists entreated, the copperheads 
skulkingly gave aid and comfort to the enemy; but Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the loyal millions of the North saw clearly 
what had to be done. They did not dally with delusion. They 
knew that rebellion not crushed would be rebellion tri- 
umphant. To conquer it was not enough. It had to be utterly 
destroyed. It had plunged a nation into fratricidal strife, 
and once was enough. 

One experience of militaristic Kultur is enough. The 
world cannot contemplate another. It must be crushed as 
rebellion was crushed, and that will mean bitterness for 
generations. Let us not deceive ourselves or try to soften 
anything by hugging delusion. Germany will hate the world. 
That is the plain fact to be faced, and an embittered Ger- 
many will be an obstacle to every progressive development 
of civilization as the inevitable bitterness of the South was 
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an obstacle to every educational and economic attempt to 
repair the wasted fortunes of the Confederate states. 

But why call attention now to this dark prospect? The 
blunt answer to this question is: Because the sentimental- 
ists and the muddle heads are already calling attention to 
it and urging it as a reason for a negotiated peace. They 
must not prevail; they must not be listened to. Next to the 
Teutonic hosts they are the most dangerous enemies of 
civilization and peace. The hard facts must be faced. There 
is tough fighting ahead and grief to be borne. The fighting 
must be done, and the sorrows must be endured. And then, 
generations to come must contend with the sullenness of a 
conquered foe. Let us make no mistake about that. It will 
mean that the world cannot return to its old gay wanton- 
ness and spendthrift habits. It will have to “carry on” as 
it is learning now to carry on in economy, prudence, sacri- 
fice and serious mindedness. We are in this thing, and our 
children and children’s children will be in it, to a finish. 








DEMOCRACY’S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


‘1 Me is a fight for democracy in a deeper sense than 
is generally supposed. It is a fight not merely to 
secure for democracies the privilege of existence. It 

is more than that. It is a fight to prove that democracies 

have a right to existence. Popular rule is on trial. 

If, for instance, Russia should prove in the long run to 
be worse off without a czar than with one it would be a 
moral triumph for autocracy even tho the Czar should 
never regain the throne. Before the war we were perplexed 
to see that Germany, under the dominance of an hereditary 
military caste and a ruler claiming divine right, was making 
relatively greater progress than any of the free nations. 
Then she made a change of venue and appealed from the 
competition of commerce to the ordeal of battle. Now we 
see Germany and her three allied autocracies holding out 
against twenty nations including the republics of France 
and the United States and the camouflaged republics of 
Great Britain. 

The defeat of the four autocracies is inevitable if the 
Allies hang together and persevere. But we must do more 
than conquer by weight of numbers, resources and geo- 
graphical position. We must demonstrate the superiority 
of democracy man for man. Unless a democracy can show 
greater unity and capacity for codperation than an autoc- 
racy, unless it can manifest more resourcefulness, inventive 
genius and power of organization, unless it can get the best 
out of every man and get the best men at the head of 
affairs, unless it is superior in foresight and in manage- 
ment, in economy and self-sacrifice, if in short a democracy 
cannot prove itself stronger than an autocracy in war or 
peace, then it has lost even tho its armies march in triumph 
thru Unter den Linden. 


ACADEMIC SECLUSION 


\ h f E wonder who it was that first set going the 

legend that the scholar’s life was “isolated,” “aloof 

from practical affairs” or “remote from the in- 

terests of actual life’? Was it a university professor who 

wished to feel superior to ordinary business men or a cap- 

tain of industry who wished to feel superior to an ordinary 

college instructor? Or is it simply a legacy from the days 

when monastery and university were almost interchange- 
able terms? 

Whoever may be responsible for this sort of conventional 
cant said something not only false but almost meaningless. 
We hear of college graduates “leaving the academic halls 
to go out into the real world,” but no one condescends to 
explain why or in what sense the college is not a part of 
the real world. 


Oh, but the scholar meets so few people! Assuming that 
he teaches five classes a year, which is a fairly light sched- 
ule, and that his classes average thirty apiece, which is 
small for an undergraduate class, the college instructor is 
in immediate touch with one hundred and fifty strange per- 
sonalities each year, making no allowance for his colleagues 
and personal acquaintances. In comparison with the tidal 
wave of humanity which sweeps over the classroom year 
by year the average shopkeeper with his limited circle of 
regular customers lives the life of a hermit. Yet we speak 
of the mayor of a village of five thousand persons as a 
busy man of affairs, and of the president of a university 
of five thousand persons (replaced by an entirely new set 
at least every four years) as a sort of Robinson Crusoe, 
dwelling far from the madding crowd. 

Oh, but the scholar doesn’t have anything to do with 
actual material goods! It is true that universities do not 
sell coal or cheese or paste diamonds to their students; 
they sell services rather than goods. But is that uncommon 
in “practical” business? The waiter in a restaurant is not 
paid for producing food but for carrying it from the cook 
to the customer. The barber, so far from giving you any- 
thing material in return for your money, takes something 
from you, namely the superfluous length of your hair. The 
banker who spends his life amid ledgers, memoranda and 
accounts is just as “bookish” in his way as the teacher of 
Greek or mathematics. Knowledge is a commodity and the 
scholar is the merchant who deals in it; if we term the 
scholar unworldly because the commodity in which he deals 
is not to be estimated in inches or pounds we must apply 
the same term to the soldier, the waiter, the barber, the 
banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the actor and to every sort 
of administrative official. 

Oh, but what the scholar “sells” to his students is not 
practical, it has no real value for daily life! This, if true, 
is a serious charge. But it is not a charge against the 
shrewdness and business cunning of the scholar; on the 
contrary, if he can sell for real money something which has 
no value for the buyer, he must be the sharpest of swindlers. 
If what is meant is that the knowledge retailed in the 
classroom is in every sense worthless, the scholar must be 
classed with such “unworldly” figures as the seller of fake 
medicines or bogus mining stock. But perhaps all that 
is meant is that academic knowledge does not increase 
the power of the student to make money; that “philosophy 
bakes no bread.” If so, the only charge against the univer- 
sities is that they are factories for producing what econo- 
mists designate as “consumption goods” as contrasted with 
“production goods.” If a knowledge of literature, philosophy 
or astronomy can give direct delight, inspiration or enlarge- 
ment of mental outlook to the student, he is buying some- 
thing as “real” with his college fees as when he buys 
cigars, ice cream soda or summer magazines. None of these 
goods directly increases the earning power of the buyer, 
and yet the customer does not feel that he has spent his 
money for a mere abstraction. 

Of course it is very true that there are inefficient, absent- 
minded, impractical professors. Just so there are wool- 
gathering bankers, ultra-academic generals, unworldly cooks, 
inefficient lawyers, bookish clerks, society dames “aloof 
from the world,” and crank politicians. But the individual 
is to blame and not the trade. The scholar should get off 
his pedestal, especially since people use the fact of his 
standing there to throw hard names at him. He should face 
the world without either boast or blush and say frankly: 
“IT am a salesman like the rest of you. I have my trained 
services to place at your disposal and commodities to offer 
in return for my salary. I can sell you a new (1918 model) 
outlook on sociology, or a deep appreciation of the Eliza- 
bethan poets or an insight into the historical origin of the 
Papacy. Who’ll buy?” 
































THE GREAT WAR 


May 28—British transport ‘“Mol- 
davia,” carrying American troops. 
sunk. Costa Rica declares war 
against Germany. 

May 24—Mexico breaks with Cuba. 
Soviets. put down anarchists in 
Moscow. 

May 25—Allied air raid on Li®ge 
kills twenty-six. Japanese and Chi- 
nese agree on action in Siberia. 

May 26—German airmen bomb hos- 
pitals. Anti-Austrian demonstrations 
in Bohemia. 

May 27—Germans start big offensive 
and cross Aisne. Americans take 
Cantigny. 

May 28—Germans cross Vesle River. 
Secretary of State Lansing ex- 
presses sympathy for nationalistic 
aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks 
and Jugo-Slavs. 

May 29—Germans take Soissons and 
approach Reims. Russia agrees to 
cede Finland an Arctic port. 




















For the third time 
within three months 
the Germans have 
carried out a successful offensive. As 
in the former cases the gain was made 
by secretly concentrating overpowering 
forces on a front where the Allies were 
not expecting an attack. The German 
drive toward Amiens started on March 
21 and that toward Armentiéres on 
April 9 were both directed westward 
and the Allies naturally expected that 
the Germans would make another ef- 
fort to reach the sea. Consequently the 
British on the western front were re- 
inforced by all the French and Ameri- 
ean troops available, but instead of 
striking westward the German General 
Staff decided to strike southward on 
the Aisne River between Soissons and 
Rheims, which General Foch, relying 
doubtless upon the great topographical 
strength of the position, had left weakly 
defended. 

The range of hills lying along the 
north side of the Aisne was the posi- 
tion chosen by the Germans for their 
line of defense when in September, 
1914, they were defeated on the Marne. 
These hights they held with great tenac- 
ity, but the French in 1916-17 suc- 
ceeded by hard fighting and heavy sac- 
rifices of men in driving them from the 
Chemin des Dames, or Ladies’ Road, 
that runs along the hills and even be- 
hind the Ailette River to the north of 
it. But neither the hills nor the Aisne 
served as a sufficient barrier against 
the German thrust and the French lost 
in three days all and more than they 
they had gained in the last three years. 
The early reports that the Germans 
were slackening their pace as they ad- 
vanced proved illusory. They gained 
more ground the second day than the 
first and on the third than the second. 
Their movement was even more rapid 
than in the March drive, for in these 
three days they went forward twenty 
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miles in the center of a forty mile sec- 
tor. They seem to have had no diffi- 
culty in crossing the Aisne River and 
then the Vesle River, five miles beyond, 
and both in several places simultane- 
ous. This new drive brings the Ger- 
mans within eight miles of the Marne 
and sixty miles of Paris. 


The Aisne sector is under 
the command of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince with 
General Boehm in charge of the right 
wing and General von Below of the 
left. The German forces, which are 
said to have outnumbered the Allies 
four to one at the point of attack, seem 
to have been made up largely of the 
divisions which had been withdrawn 
from the British front for reorganiza- 
tion. Instead of being sent back to the 
Somme they were despatched to the 
Aisne. 

The attack began on Monday morn- 
ing, May 27, with a storm of gas shells 
lasting several hours. Then the German 
shock troops advancing from the Ailette 
River penetrated the French line on the 
Chemin des Dames ridge by following 
up a ravine. As soon as it was per- 
ceived that the German movement was 
not a feint but an offensive in force, 
the Allied troops evacuated their posi- 
tions on the ridge and retired behind 
the Aisne River to avoid being cut off. 
In the vicinity of Craonne at the east- 
ern end of the attacked sector the 
French had been replaced by British 
troops sent here to rest and recuperate 
from their hard fighting on the Somme. 
The Germans struck at the junction of 
the two forces as they had on the 
Somme, but here, as there, the French 
and British kept in touch as they re- 
tired. 

On the south side of the Aisne the 
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the Drive 
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French and British were reinforced by 
reserves and hoped to make a stand 
on the low ridge between the Aisne and 
the Vesle. But the troops forming the 
apex of the German wedge who had 
crost the Aisne at Pont-Arcy continued 
to move southward and crost the Vesle 
at Fismes. This was accomplished by 
Tuesday afternoon. The wedge had cut 
the railroad running along the south 
bank of the Aisne and connecting Sois- 
sons with Reims, and gave the Ger- 
mans a chance to approach both these 
cities from the side as well as the front. 
The French made a brave effort to hold 
Soissons, but General Wichura stormed 
Fort de Conde, on the north side of the 
Aisne, while General Larisch attacked 
Soissons on the southern side of the 
river. So Soissons had to be evacuated 
on Wednesday, altho the French still 
hold on to its western suburbs. Mean- 
time on the German left General Ilse 
had taken by storm the hights north- 
west of Reims, which brought the en- 
emy upon the western side of that city 
as they have been on the northern and 
eastern. 

The Germans claim to have taken 
35,000 prisoners including a French and 
a British general. It is to be feared that 
a considerable number of big guns must 
have fallen into their hands, for there 
was little time to carry them off. 


The capture of the village 
of Cantigny on May 28 
may seem insignificant as 
compared with the momentous move- 
ments on the Aisne of the same date, 
but Americans will regard it with es- 
pecial pride, for it was the first action 
which they had carried out by them- 
selves and nobody could have done it 
better. Cantigny, tho small, is not an 
unimportant place just now, for it is sit- 
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THE FIRST TWO DAYS OF THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


On the third and fourth days the Germans took Soissons and all the towns on the map to the 
south of this except Reims, making a total gain of over twenty miles from their original line 
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Nationalists and Sinn Feiners joined in a great rally at Ballaghaderreen to protest the extension of conscription to Ireland. 


THE INCIDENTAL WAR IN IRELAND 


At the left is John 


Dillon, leader of the Nationalists, addressing the rebels 


uated three miles northwest of Mont- 
didier and its capture blunts the point 
of the German salient directed at 
Amiens. 

The American artillery opened the 
bombardment at 5:45 in the morning, 
using gas shells as well as others. An 
hour later the infantry charged and 
made 600 yards in ten minutes in the 
face of machine gun fire. Twelve French 
tanks advanced in front and helped to 
clear the way. The attack was made 
at the time when the garrison was be- 
ing changed and none of the troops es- 
caped. The prisoners numbered 240 and 
the dead and wounded several times as 
many. A hundred Germans who had 
taken shelter in a tunnel and refused 
to surrender were wiped out with hand- 
grenades and flame-throwers. The vil- 
lage was pretty completely demolished 
by the bombardment and burning. 

After taking the village the Ameri- 
can troops dug in about 200 yards be- 

















Owen Aves in London Passing Show 
THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW PATH 
“Fear not the dogs—for they are chained. Keep 
in the midst of the path and no hurt shall come 
unto thee,” is the modern “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
advice to Lloyd George entering Ireland 


yond and on the following day repelled 
three counter-attacks with heavy losses 
to the enemy. The French had twice 
tried to take Cantigny, but had failed 
because it was so strongly fortified. 


During the interval of the 
last few weeks between 
the mass movements both 
sides have been active in the destruc- 
tions of lines of communications far 
behind the front. From such informa- 
tion as we get, it seems that the Allies 
have been most successful at this and 
have seriously impeded and perhaps 
delayed the preparations for the new 
German offensive. A German prisoner 
reports that in a recent raid on the 
French city of Douai the British air- 
planes caused 300 casualties among 
the German troops congregated there. 
Two squadrons starting at dawn from 
the British front reached Liége and 
dropt twenty-two heavy bombs on the 
railway junctions, causing three large 
fires. One bomb, striking the Longdoz 
station, put to death twenty-six per- 
sons. The railroad station of Metz was 
destroyed near noon of the same day 
by twelve heavy bombs. During the 
succeeding night eleven tons of bombs 
were dropt by British airmen on the 
airdromes and docks of Bruges. Two 
tons of high explosives dropt upon a 
large chlorine factory at Mannheim 
on the Rhine set it on fire. The British 
aviators reached Bendorf in Rhenish 
Prussia and destroyed the station there 
with twenty big projectiles. 

According to the Berlin reports, the 
British aerial attacks on Belgian terri- 
tory have increased in frequency and 
“inflicted heavy damages and losses on 
the civilian population, but no military 
damage whatever,” while, on the other 
hand, the German airmen dropt bombs 
on Paris and “destroyed large ammuni- 
tion depots northwest of Abbéville.” 
On the other hand, the Allied reports 
do not acknowledge any military dam- 
age, but tell of flagrant violation of 
the laws of war in the bombing of hos- 
pitals. On Sunday night four squad- 
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in the Air 








rons, each of five or more German 
planes, passed repeatedly over a large 
British hospital base and bombed it 
heavily. The enemy airmen even raked 
the huts and tents with machine guns 
as they flew over at low altitude. A 
third of the bombs used were of the 
largest kind, making vast craters in the 
grounds; others were charged with high 
explosive shrapnel. Several hundred of 
the patients, nurses and attendants 
were killed or wounded. One of the 
buildings most seriously damaged by 
an explosion was filled with wounded 
suffering from compound fractures and 
their limbs were strapped in the air. 
The nurses continued calmly to attend 
the patients during two hours while the 
raid lasted. Three of the sisters were 
killed at these duties. 

One of the German planes was 
brought down by gunfire and its three 
occupants made prisoners. The captain 
was asked why he attacked hospitals 
and replied in good English that he did 
not see the signs, that he was following 
up the railroad seeking military objec- 
tives, and had no desire to molest hos- 
pitals. 

On the night of May 28 a hospital, 
in which many French and some Amer- 
icans were being treated, was bombed 
by German airmen. One French nurse 
and several civilians were killed. 


The British armored mer- 
chant ship ‘Moldavia” 
was torpedoed and sunk 
early on the morning of May 23. She 
was going up the Channel and almost 
in sight of her port when a torpedo 
from an unseen U-boat struck her on 
the port side just forward of the en- 
gines. The explosion killed fifty-one of 
the American soldiers being convoyed 
across the Atlantic to England. As the 
sea was smooth and the moonlight 
bright the other soldiers and sailors 
were taken off without difficulty and 
with the loss of only two lives by 
drowning. The men were sleeping in 
their uniforms, but lost all their be- 
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longings. The “Moldavia” continued 
under steam for fifteen minutes before 
she sank, giving time for the launching 
of lifeboats. The destroyers convoying 
the transports circled about her and 
discharged depth bombs, but it is not 
known whether the U-boat was reached 
or not. The “Moldavia” was a steam- 
ship of the Peninsula and Oriental Line 
of 9500 tonnage. This is the third of 
the transports to be lost while carrying 
American soldiers. The “Tuscania” was 
torpedoed on February 1 with a loss of 
238, and in October the “Antilles” was 
sunk while returning from France. 

The steamer “Inniscarra,’” bound 
from Fishguard to Cork, was torpedoed 
and sunk within four minutes. Thirty- 
seven members of the crew were lost. 
The submarine came to the surface 
after discharging the torpedo and took 
the steward from one of the lifeboats. 
The commander of the submarine hand- 
ed to the steward two letters to Pre- 
mier Lloyd George, with instructions 
to post them when he got on shore. He 
was then put back in the boat with the 
survivors. 


The liberation of the 
Boh Czecho-Slovaks from Aus- 
in Bohemia tro-Hungarian domina- 
tion was incorporated into the first 
joint declaration of the war aims of 
the Entente, and the patriotic activity 
manifested by this people, both inside 
the Dual Monarchy and in other coun- 
tries, has substantiated their claims to 
independence. The emigrants and ex- 
iles of the two kindred races are for 
the most part poor and widely dis- 
persed, yet they have established a 
complete revolutionary government, 
with headquarters at Paris, supported 
by voluntary taxation. They have put 
three armies in the field, one in France, 
one in Italy and one in Russia, and now 
Professor Masaryk, the head of the 
movement, is in America for the pur- 
pose of raising a fourth army from 
among the Czechs and Slovaks of this 
country. On all fronts the Slavic sol- 
diers are deserting to the Allied side 
whenever they get a chance. 

An open revolt inside Austria is im- 
possible so long as German troops are 
on hand to put it down, but the fre- 
quent rumors of local disorders and 
the courageous declarations of the op- 
prest peoples show that the spirit of 
independence is gaining force. A year 
ago last May, on the eve of the open- 
ing of the Austrian Parliament, the 
Czech deputies of all parties joined in 
a demand for the union of the Czechs 
of Austria and the Slovaks of Hun- 
gary into an autonomous national 
state. At the same time the Jugoslavs 
declared for a similar union of the 
Slovenes in Austria, the Croats and 
Serbs in Hungary, and the Serbs in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was under- 
stood that the young Emperor was in 
favor of a federal solution, but the 
Polish deputies, as formerly, support- 
ed the Germans, and, after eleven 
months of turbulent sessions, the Aus- 
trian Parliament was adjourned by the 
Emperor. 

Meantime the nationalist spirit had 


Unrest 


grown and the various Slavic races be- 
gan to codperate. The Jugoslavs 
(Southern Slavs) of Austria-Hungary 
now insist upon union with Serbia and 
Montenegro. The Czechs and Slovaks 
will be satisfied with nothing short of 
absolute independence. The Poles, who 
hitherto have assisted the Germans of 
Austria in maintaining their dominance 
in the empire, have now been alienated, 
for at the Brest-Litovsk peace confer- 
ence the district of Cholm, claimed by 
the Poles, was ceded to the Ukraine, 
and they fear lest eastern Galicia will 
go the same way. 

The Austrian Government made 
wholesale arrests, ordered the Jugo- 
slavs home, prohibited Czech newspa- 
pers for favoring the Entente Allies, 
and put Bohemia under martial law. 
Finally an imperial decree was issued 
to divide Bohemia into twelve districts, 
with the aim, as the decree says, “to 
take the first steps toward the reéstab- 
lishment of order in Bohemia.” The 
actual object, we may surmize, is to 
separate the Bohemians into small 
units and, by adroit gerrymandering, 
to increase the representation of the 
German minority. 


Those who regard the 
Bolsheviki as the ne 
plus ultra of radical- 
ism will be surprized to read of the 
battles in Petrograd and Moscow, where 
the Bolsheviki have put down the an- 
archists jn the same ruthless way that 
Napoleon supprest the revolution in 
Paris. In Moscow, now the capital of 
the Soviet (Bolsheviki) government, 
there were, according to the Russian 
papers, sixty thousand anarchists and 
they had secured possession of large 
quantities of machine guns and am- 
munition from the disbanded army. 
Early in May the-authorities demanded 
the surrender of these munitions and 
upon refusal the Bolsheviki troops 
stormed the arsenals of the anarchists 
and captured them after an all-day 


Bolsheviki and 
Anarchists 


fight. Four, hundred anarchists were 
taken prisoner and confined in the 
Kremlin or citadel of Moscow. 

On May 12 the Bolsheviki attacked 
the anarchistic headquarters, over 
which the black flag was flying in de- 
fiance of the red. The anarchists fought 
stubbornly with bombs and machine 
guns, but were finally routed out. This, 
however, did not crush the movement, 
so at two o’clock on the morning of the 
23d the Bolsheviki troops appeared 
simultaneously before twenty-six an- 
archistic centers and demanded the 
surrender of all weapons within five 
minutes. 

In some cases the anarchists com- 
plied and where they resisted the ar- 
tillery was promptly brought to bear 
upon the building. The fronts of the 
buildings were smashed in by four-inch 
shells and when the anarchists took to 
the cellars and kept up the fight they 
were forced out by smoke bombs. The 
streets were kept clear by cordons of 
Bolsheviki troops and by cavalry pa- 
trols. Three hundred anarchists were 
arrested and a large number killed and 
wounded. 

Who the “anarchists” were and what 
their objects cannot be ascertained 
from the despatches which, of course, 
come only from their enemies. From 
some accounts it would seem that they 
were merely looters such as have infest- 
ed the revolution from the first. 

But it is more probable that so well 
organized a movement had a political 
purpose behind it, tho as to what it 
was reports differ. One says that it 
was a counter-revolutionary and pro- 
German conspiracy to restore the mon- 
archy and that many Russian officers 
and German agents were found among 
those arrested in the raids on the an- 
archist headquarters. But according to 
another version they were incensed at 
the Bolsheviki for their acquiescence 
in German aggression and hoped to es- 
tablish an independent Russia. 

















French Opecial 


IN REPLY TO YOURS OF RECENT DATE 
The newest French gun answering the Busy Berthas on the western front is a 155-millimeter long- 


range 


“heavy,” tried out successfully in the battle of Picardy. Its rapidity and accuracy are said 
to equal the famous “75.’”’ The new gun is named after its inventor, 


“Filloux” 
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TRENCH CAUTION 


“] say, Bill, I wish I had one of them rheuma- 
tism rings.” ‘Well, thank heavens, I’m all right— 
I put a pair of cork soles in me boots yesterday” 


























Cectl Hartt in London Passing Show 

IN NO MAN’S MUD 
“Don't gallop past here,” says the signboard, 

“it raises the dust” 
On the evening of 
May 19 a secret 
treaty was signed at 
Peking between the representatives of 
the Japanese Empire and the Chinese 
Republic. It is given out that the agree- 
ment consists of twelve articles relat- 
ing mostly to military affairs in con- 
nection with the proposed Chinese-Jap- 
anese expedition into Siberia and that 
it does not involve the loss of sovereign 
rights by China. A naval convention 
has also been concluded. It is under- 
stood in Washington that among its 
provisions are: 

Japan and China ferm a defensive alli- 
ance against the menace to the peace of the 
Far East for a period covering the dura- 
tion of the war. Japan will furnish arms 
and the sinews of war to the Chinese. 
Japan will furnish officers for the Chinese 
armed forces so far as China requests her 
to do so. Japan will furnish railroad opera- 
tors to operate portions of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway which joins the Trans- 
Siberian. Japanese troops will operate with 
the Chinese in specified parts of Chinese 
territory to guard against the Germans. 
The alliance has in view the safeguarding 
of Manchuria and Mongolia as well as 
other areas. 

It is also rumored from Shanghai 
that by the new agreements Japan se- 


Japan and China 
in Alliance 





cures control of the Chinese dockyards 
and arsenals and the privilege of work- 
ing mines in various parts of China. It 
is reported from Tokyo by the Associ- 
ated Press that “efforts will be con- 
tinued to prepare for a financial and 
economic understanding concerning 
the development of China and for the 
broad coéperation of the two great na- 
tions of the Orient.” 

Notwithstanding the assurances of 
the Japanese and Chinese governments 
that the new agreement is a temporary 
measure to meet the military menace of 
Germany in the Far East, it is regarded 
with much suspicion by the younger 
Chinese republicans as a step toward 
the domination of China by Japan. 


The week which marked the re- 
Brief opening of the great German 
offensive was characterized in 
the United States by events which look 
toward the more effective and stern 
prosecution of the war. On the day of 
the renewed Teutonic drive, President 
Wilson put an end to the negotiations 
designed to secure an adjournment of 
Congress early in the summer by ap- 
pearing before a joint session of House 
and Senate and requesting the immedi- 
ate consideration of national finances. 
That Congress will remain in Washing- 
ton thruout the summer while drafting 
and enacting the necessary revenue 
legislation is now regarded as a matter 
of finality. A day or two before, the 
Director General of the Railroads an- 
nounced a wage increase amounting to 
some $300,000,000, and, to offset this, a 
large freight and passenger rate in- 
crease. The breaking off of diplomatic 
relations between Cuba and Mexico 
presented peculiar problems in interna- 
tional relations which may prove to be 
of the greatest importance. The visit of 
Prince Arthur of Connaught to the 
United States, the announcement that 
American troops will soon fight on the 
Italian front, and the granting of 
power by Congress to the President to 
“go the limit” in mobilizing man power 
for the military forces were other sig- 
nificant occurrences of the week. 


That the new revenue legisla- 
tion will bear down heavily on 
war profits, on incomes and on 
luxuries is now practically assured. 
The President’s declaration to Con- 
gress on this point was enthusiastically 
cheered. He said, in part: 

“Enormous loans freely spent in the 
stimulation of industry of almost every 
sort produce inflations and extrava- 
gances which presently make the whole 
economic structure questionable and 
insecure and the very basis of credit is 
cut away. Only fair, equitably distrib- 
uted taxation, of the widest incidence 
and drawing chiefly from the sources 
which would be likely to demobilize 
credit by their very abundance, can 
prevent inflation and keep our indus- 
trial system free of speculation and 
waste. We shall naturally turn, there- 
fore, I suppose, to war profits and in- 
comes and luxuries for the additional 
taxes.” 

Another Liberty Loan of greater 
proportions than the first, second or 


More 
Taxes 





third series was announced by the Pres- 
ident to be launched in the fall. Lest 
the public interest be jeopardized by 
undue pressure on Congress designed 
to serve private interests, the President 
served this warning: 

“If lobbyists hurry te Washington 
to attempt to turn what you do in the 
matter of taxation to their protection 
or advantage, the light” (of publicity) 
“will beat. also upon them. There is 
abundant fuel for the light in the rec- 
ords of the Treasury with regard to 
profits of every sort. The profiteering 
that cannot be got at by the restraints 
of conscience and love of country can 
be got at by taxation. There is such 
profiteering now, and the information 
with regard to it is available and indis- 
putable.” 


At the request of the Secre- 
Work - tary of War, the new army 

Fight appropriation bill, as report- 
ed to the House, gives the President 
sweeping authority to call to the colors 
all men of draft age who can be equipt 
and trained. Under existing law power 
is limited to the drafting of one mil- 
lion men, in addition to special units. 
This limit will soon be reached, it is 
stated, owing to the speeding up of the 
despatching of men to the camps and 
from the camps to France. 

Coincident with this step, the Pro- 
vost Marshal promulgated an amend- 
ment to the selective service regulations 
popularly known as the “work or fight” 
amendment. This regulation requires 
every man of draft age either to get 
into the army or else get to work at 
some useful occupation, and a list of 
nonessential occupations for men of 
draft age is issued for the information 
of those concerned. There is no inten- 
tion, the Administration explained, of 
“conscripting”’ labor or of forcing strik- 

















Ceres w os 
THE RUSSIAN AMAZON 

Madame Leona Botchkareva, who organized and 

led the famous Russian women’s regiment, the 

Battalion of Death, is in this country now on 

her way to England. Madame Botchkareva was 

wounded by shrapnel during her fighting at 
the front 
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ing laborers te return to work. The aim 
is to increase the labor supply—or the 
army—by forcing men out of occupa- 
tions in which the labor of men is not 
necessary for the winning of the war. 
To the extent that it is feasible, the re- 
placement of elevator operators, wait- 
ers, clerks in stores, employces at places 
of amusement, “gamblers, fortune tell- 
ers, and race track and bucket shop at- 
tendants,” by women will consequently 
follow the execution of this order. 

Writing to Speaker Clark last week, 
Secretary Baker urged that Congress 
legislate to raise the maximum age limit 
for voluntary enlistment in the army 
from forty to fifty-five years, men over 
forty being assigned, however, to non- 
combatant service. This proposition, if 
adopted by Congress, will permit the 
many thousands of the estimated 7,500,- 
000 between forty and fifty-five who 
have applied for various kinds of non- 
combatant service to be accepted and 
utilized. Such men would serve in lines 
of communication, in hospitals, and at 
various headquarters and bases of de- 
barkation. 

The number of Americans in France 
at the present, a subject of much specu- 
lation, is to be made public officially by 
the War Department, if at all. Mean- 
while the Government has asked the 
newspapers of the country to refrain 
from comment and speculation on this 
subject. “I am anxious,” said Mr. Bak- 
er, “that the people of the country be 
not unintentionally misled either as to 
the facts at any given time or by spec- 
ulative possibilities of the situation. I 
will endeavor, from time to time, and 
whenever it can be done, to state thru 
the press approximate numbers. My 
particular request, however, is that 
such statements be not made the basis 
of inferences as to future intentions or 
possibilities.” 


A Railroad Two million railroad em- 
Rai ployees, now working for 
= the United States Govern- 
ment, have been granted a total of 
$300,000,000 in wages, effective as of 
January 1, 1918. Substantially the rec- 
ommendations of the Railroad Wage 
Commission, the principles of which 
were summarized in the Independent 
for May 25, have therefore been put 
into effect, and in order to work out a 
multitude of acknowledged inequalities, 
the Director General created a new 
board of railroad wages and working 
conditions, consisting of three labor 
representatives and three railway ex- 
ecutives which is to conduct extensive 
investigations and recommend other 
employment changes. 

For the period of the war, the Gov- 
ernment, while recognizing the justice 
of the basic eight-hour day for the 
railroad workers, will not reduce work- 
ing time, and pays for overtime pro 
rata. Future adjustments of pay are to 
be made on the basis of eight hours. 

Probably of more interest to the 
public in its capacity of consumer of 
railroad transportation, both passenger 
and freight, is the second announce- 
ment of the Director General, raising 
passenger fares to three cents a mile, 
and increasing freight rates by certain 

















International Film 


THE RED CROSS IN SERBIA 
The first victims of the war and perhaps the greatest sufferers now are the homeless, starving 
refugees from devastated Serbia. The American Red Cross has saved many of them by emergency 
relief at food stations like this 


percentages which it is estimated will 
together bring in nearly a billion dol- 
lars of revenue. Statements from 
sources affiliated with the former pri- 
vate management of the carriers take 
the occasion to point out that the Gov- 
ernment is adding to the income of the 
railroads to an extent which, two 
years ago, the Government as regulator 
of the railroads would not permit. The 
reply of the Government to this is that 
the war has brought new burdens which 
must be met, and that the public inter- 
est is conserved adequately thru public 
management. 


Mo Ships continue to come off the 
re aig : 
Ships ways in increasing numbers, 
one a day for steel vessels being 
the latest record. The riveting contests 
have taken on an international aspect, 
American riveters vying with their 
British cousins in driving more thou- 
sands per day than the other fellow. 
From Canada came the news last week 
of a strike in the British Columbia 
shipyards involving 10,000 men. The 
purpose of the strike is to secure a 
wage scale equal to that of the United 
States. 

From the offices of the Shipping 
Board announcement is made of the 
placing of orders for 500,000 tons of 
wooden barges to be used in the New 
England coal trade, thus relieving the 
strained rail transportation facilities 
which last winter broke. down under 
the double burden of carrying material 
to be shipped to Europe and domestic 
products, including fuel, to keep the 
home industries running. It is not an- 
nounced whether the new barges will be 
ready for this winter, but the deliveries 
are expected to be begun late in the 
summer. 


‘ Peaceful adjustment 
BP of labor disputes, or 

rather temporary 
cessation of strife, has marked the first 
few days of the activities of the new 
National War Labor Board, which has 
been meeting in Chicago as well as in 
Washington. In one locality some three 
thousand men went out on strike on a 
Saturday and returned to work on the 


following Tuesday, pending decision by 
the board of the matters at issue be- 
tween them and their employers. The 
dispatches indicate general acceptance 
on the part of both capital and labor 
of the terms of the agreement under 
which this “supreme court of labor ap- 
peals” was created. 

Without having taken recourse to 
this board, the former president of the 
United Mine Workers, John P. White, 
announced at the annual convention of 
the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion at Chicago last week that the seven 
hundred thousand American coal min- 
ers are willing and eager to work every 
day, including Sundays and holidays, 
to keep business going and win the 
war. The only idleness in the coal fields, 
it was stated, is due to the shortage of 
cars in the western and southwestern 
fields. 


Whether the break 
in diplomatic rela- 
tions between 
Mexico and Cuba augurs anything seri- 
ous for the United States, and if so, 
what, was not clear shortly after the 
announcement last week of this occur- 
rence. In an interview given out in 
Washington, Sefior Bonillas, the Mexi- 
can ambassador, pointed out that the 
crux of the situation lies in the fact 
that Cuba is at war with Germany, 
while Mexico remains neutral, and that 
consequently acts by the Cuban Govern- 
ment directed against transportation or 
communication with Germany and af- 
fecting Mexico’s relations as a neutral 
with Germany, must be protested by 
the last named republic. 

Juan L. Montalvo, Cuban Minister of 
the Interior, on the other hand, declares 
that Mexico is striking at the United 
States. 

“I believe this severance of diplo- 
matic relations,” he states, “is sim- 
ply a maneuver on the part of the 
Mexican Government to obtain a 
greater amount of food and other prod- 
ucts from Cuba, well knowing that in 
the case of sugar, at least our output 
for many months has been contracted 
for by the United States and her Allies, 


The Break Between 
Mexico and Cuba 
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excepting a small surplus, which has 
been available to Mexico and other 
countries not in the war. 

“It is untrue that Cuba at any. time 
has withheld sugar from Mexico, ex- 
cept as the exigencies of war and the 
obligations growing out of it have 
forced us to limit our exports.” 


Full steam ahead has been 
the order of the day in 
Congress during the past 
week. The response to this order has 
been such that even to summarize every 
important action taken would fill a 
page. Aside from the revenue question, 
finally settled by Presidential “inter- 
ference” and the determination to be- 
gin hearings on the revenue bill early 
in June, both houses were busy on a 
number of vast projects. The urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, carrying 
the total of $123,000,000 and affecting 
many miscellaneous activities of the 
Government, passed the Senate, as did 
the naval appropriation bill with its 
more than $1,500,000,000. At the same 
time the Senate and the House agreed 
to a resolution limiting the price of 
rents in the District of Columbia and 
effectively checking profiteering by the 
landlords. The vocational rehabilitation 
bill, carrying the sum of $2,000,000 and 
placing the work under the control of 
civilian rather than military authori- 
ties, went thru the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. Several committees re- 
newed their activities, notably the air- 
craft investigation, an arrangement in- 
volving codperation with the Hughes 
investigation having been effected. The 
long-dormant charges of disloyal utter- 
ance against Senator La Follette were 
defended by the Senator’s attorney. 

In the House the chief business has 
been and is to arrange for the revenue 
bill hearings, the House being by the 
Constitution the initiator of supply 
legislation. Following the President’s 
address, a tentative agreement was 
reached for a summer recess of some 
weeks for rest and the repairing of po- 
litical fences. The President’s threat 
against lobbyists was taken up by Mr. 
Kitchin with the charge that the pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers 
have formed a lobby to repeal the zone 
system scheduled to go into effect July 
1. The truth of this charge was denied 
by Frank P. Glass of the Publishers’ 
Association. Debate on the army bill, 
however, has prevented the House from 
going at length into this situation. The 
coal, oil and mineral conservation bill, 
passed by both bodies, has gone into 
conference with fair assurance of early 
agreement. By an amendment to the 
food production bill the President is 
practically forced to prohibit the use of 
foodstuffs in the manufacture of in- 
toxicants. 


In 
Congress 


As a result of 
much _investi- 
gating, the beef 
investigating commission, so called, has 
reported to the President, and the Pres- 
ident has approved its recommenda- 
tions. In general these provide for the 
extension of Federal control over the 
packing houses, followed by outright 
Government operation in case regula- 


Government Control 
of Packing Houses 

















(c) ancernational Film 


THE FIRST AMERICAN NEGRO TO WIN 
THE CROIX DE GUERRE 


For: conspicuous bravery in fighting off a band 

of German raiders in a hand to hand conflict 

with grenades, Private Henry Munson of the 

369th Infantry has been awarded the Croix de 

Guerre. Private Needham Roberts was similarly 

honored. Both men were of the old New York 
15th, a negro regiment 


tion fails. A corps of Government ac- 
countants is now at work endeavoring 
to unify the bookkeeping of the packers. 

The commission was composed of able 
economists—Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
Chairman ‘Taussig of the Tariff Com- 
mission, Commissioner Fort of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and Herbert 
Hoover. Its recommendations, which 
promise an end to bitter controversies 
and high prices, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Continuation of the regulation of the 
meat packing industry by the Food Admin- 


istration; placing of the stockyards under 
license and regulation by the Department 

















BUILDING UP THE JUNIOR RESERVES 
Palisades Interstate Park, in New Jersey, just 
across the Hudson from New York, is proving 
to be one of the biggest factors in the city- 
dwellers’ campaign for health. Last summer it 
gave 20,000 pers, including 3000 Boy Scouts, 
a fresh air vacation at the lowest possible cost 








of Agriculture; auditing of the packers’ 
bimonthly profit returns; control of the 
packers’ profits to prevent excessive charges 
and the making of prices to the public the 
same as to the Government where war pur- 
chases dominate the markets. 


A National 
Salvage Committee 


An event of no 
little consequence 
is the formation, 
by the American Civic Association, of 
a National Salvage Committee whose 
mission it is to study and put into ef- 
fect ways and means of saving waste 
products, marketing them, and turning 
over the proceeds to war purposes, such 
as the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
The idea has been tried on a small 
scale in Los Angeles and Kansas City 
in this country, and in England a mili- 
tary salvage plan brought in some $26,- 
000,000 in a couple of years. The plan 
involves the organization of state and 
local community committees which will 
collect waste paper, rubber, leather, 
cotton and woolen rags, old clothing, 
glass bottles, iron, brass and copper. 
Specifically, people are asked to save 
such articles as tooth-paste tubes, tin 
boxes such as those containing food and 
typewriter ribbons. and a host of other 
things. A sales adviser has been ap- 
pointed whose function will be to seek 
and hold markets for the “stuff” which 
today is being thrown away by the ton 
in every city. 

The headquarters of the national 
committee is in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and it is head- 
ed by Mrs. John Allen Dougherty, who 
organized the work in Kansas City. 


Because she said in the 
public prints, “No govern- 
ment which is for the profi- 
teers can also be for the people, and I 
am for the people while the Govern- 
ment is for the profiteers,” Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes was indicted for violation 
of the espionage act. She was subse- 
quently convicted by a jury in a federal 
court of Missouri on two counts, the 
first charging her with wilfully at- 
tempting to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty in 
the naval forces; the second charging 
her broadly with obstructing recruiting 
and enlisting. The possible penalty in 
this ease of a fine of $10,000 or impris- 
onment, or both, on each count. 

In order that there might be a clear- 
ing of the air relative to the new sedi- 
tion act, the Attorney General last 
week issued these instructions to dis- 
trict attorneys charged with enforcing 
the statute: 

The prompt and aggressive enforcement 
of this act is of the highest importance in 
suppressing disloyal utterances and pre- 
venting breach of peace. It is also of great 
importance that this statute be adminis- 
tered with discretion. It should not be per- 
mitted to become the medium whereb 
efforts are made to suppress honest, legiti- 
mate criticism of the administration or 
discussion of Government policies; nor 
should it be permitted to become a medium 
for personal feuds or persecution. The wide 
scope of the act and powers conferred, in- 
crease the importance of discretion in ad- 
ministering it. Protection of loyal persons 
from unjust suspicion and prosecution is 
quite as important as the suppression of 
actual disloyalty. 

All cases which clearly violate this law 
should be promptly and vigorously prose- 
cuted, but care should be exercized to avoid 
unjustified arrests and prosecution. 


Disloyalty 
Supprest 














ELECTION DOPE: A LUXURY IN WARTIME 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


father of a fu- 
ture president. 





face, in ae ese 

Washing- ; 
ton, politics is 
being played. This 
is not to say that 
there is a lot of 
secret, under- 
ground politics. 
Nothing of the 
sort. War has 
subordinated pol- 
itics to such an 
extent that, try 
as they will, the 
professional poli- 
ticians simply 
cannot command 
the space in the 
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His friends failed 
to convince him 
that there was 
nothing to it, and 
he announced it 
publicly a week 
or so ago as the 
new slogan. Of 
course it fell flat. 
Everybody, Dem- 
ocrat as well as 
Republican, wants 
to win the war 
just as soon as it 
can be done. 
“What are you 
going to do to re- 
juvenate a party 
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newspapers and 
hence in the attention of the public 
which in former Mays and Junes of 
even-numbered years they easily se- 
cured. In normal times the congres- 
sional elections of the coming Novem- 
ber would be a principal topic of gen- 
eral conversation thruout the United 
States. Today they are barely men- 
tioned. Yet the elections are coming, 
and with them a decision which may 
seriously affect the war and the presi- 
dential election of 1920. 

There are some campaign headquar- 
ters in Washington, and altho they are 
far from being thronged, busy, or 
merely interesting, nevertheless they 
are the official places wherefrom is 
supposed to emanate the “dope” about 
the struggle between Republicans and 
Democrats whose climax is due five 
months hence. Already the two great 
parties have begun in earnest to grind 
out literature, interviews and _ state- 
ments of fact and political theory for 
the benefit of orators, editors and vot- 
ers. Their representatives in these 
headquarters will hand you statistics 
demonstrating that in all likelihood, 
for example, the House will go Repub- 
lican, thus depriving the Administra- 
tion of half its strength in Congress; 
or proving, for instance, that the Senate 
will surely remain Democratic, while 
the majority of the party now con- 
trolling the House is certain to increase 
by a handsome percentage. 

This kind of thing, which is the nec- 
essary stock-in-trade of political par- 
ties, does not, however, get us very far. 
After all, the great question which the 
citizens of this country will decide in 
November is which party will best 
serve the interests of the country in 
the prosecution of the war; and what, 
therefore, are the guiding principles of 
thought and action of those parties? 

The Democrats, being in power, pos- 
sess, of course, the better position. They 
are entrenched behind their record of 
now more than five years. It is an as- 
tonishing record, no matter how much 
it may be discounted on the ground 
that much of the good legislation en- 
acted had its origin in Republican days 
or in the necessities of the war. The 
fact of the record remains, and it is 


the strongest line of Democratic de- 
fense, precisely as the record of the 
Republican party was its best asset till 
the arrival of the progressive move- 
ment and the failure of the Republi- 
cans to understand or assimilate it. In 
the campaign of two years ago the 
Democrats “pointed with pride” to 
their record. This year they have al- 
ready begun to do the same. 

But bigger than the record of the 
Democrats is their asset in Woodrow 
Wilson who, no matter what the rea- 
son, stands head and shoulders not 
only above the men from whom all Re- 
publican candidates must be drawn, but 
who is, in addition, a recognized leader 
in world statesmanship. Without lead- 
ership, no party can hold together and 
win victories. Wilson’s leadership is 
admittedly the most difficult obstacle to 
Republican success. 

The strategy for the Democrats to 
follow—and they are following it, if 
what is going on before one’s eyes day 
by day in Washington be any guide— 
is to sit tight and saw wood. The strat- 
egy for the Republicans to follow is 
to watch like a tiger for the littlest 
weakness in the line, and drive for that. 
Up to the time of writing this piece of 
comment, it is not evident that the Re- 
publicans have found the spot. 

“They think they have,” said one of 
the oldest newspaper correspondents to 
me the other day. (The most accurate 
political gossip is in Washington news- 
paper circles, for every newspaperman 
knows every other newspaperman, and 
each tells the rest everything he hears 
from every side.) “As you know, altho 
I admire the President and think he’s 
a great fellow, I am a Republican by 
conviction and habit. I have tried my 
best to convince myself that the Re- 
publicans are coming back. But I can’t 
see it. Here’s a small piece of proof. 
The Republicans have been looking 
around for a good, strong, popular 
catchword, something which would be 
taken up and appeal to every one. 
Well, Will Hays, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, got to 
work and invented this: ‘Win the war 
now.’ He took it around to his friends, 
beaming as if he had just become the 


with such a poor 
idea of publicity as that?” 

This man represents a great inde- 
pendent newspaper. It is fundamentally 
a Republican newspaper, but it is 
broad-minded and not narrowly parti- 
zan. He was—and is—in common with 
his paper, honestly endeavoring to help 
his party return victorious on the 
battlefield of national politics. But he 
does not see any immediate possibility 
of such an event. 

A slightly different slant on the same 
aspect of the situation is afforded in an 
interview given to a local Capital pa- 
per by former chairman William R. 
Willcox, of the Republican National 
Committee. “If the Republicans do not 
try to make an old-fashioned campaign 
by attacking the opposition,” he said, 
“they will win. But if they attempt to 
throw mud and criticize everything in 
the conduct of the war, they will lose 
their chance, I believe. The Republicans 
should take the position that it is not 
a party war; that it is everybody’s 
war, and that the Republicans as well 
as the Democrats are heart and soul in 
the winning of it. 

“The Republicans can win if they 
make their fight on purely economic is- 
sues. The Democrats have never shown 
the right kind of ability to run the gov- 
ernment on an economic basis. When 
the war ends there will be need of the 
best equipt men to reéstablish and 
reconstruct, and it will require the 
greatest brains in the country. These 
brains, I believe, are in the Republican 
party.” 

However, the campaign is yet young, 
and some sudden development in the 
war, some great reverse, perhaps, in 
which American troops were routed, 
might give the Republicans what they 
would really and truly like to have: a 
chance to belabor the Democrats on the 
old score of unpreparedness for the 
war. Such an opportunity might de- 
stroy the carefully builded structure of 
Democratic prosperity and switch the 
country overnight into the other camp. 
It is among the possibilities upon which 
both sides are reckoning. 

Still another likely thing may hap- 
pen before the campaign becomes red 
hot. Theefforts [Continued on page 418 
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This sometimes means help instead of danger, for it may be a friendly submarine bobbing up alongside ready to torpedo a Fritzer 


SIMS’S CIRCUS 


A Cruise with Our Destroyers Over There 


Part II 


In The Independent last week Mr. 
Whitaker began this story of his twelve 
days’ cruise with the United States de- 
stroyers in the danger zone. His account 
of just one of the “shows” in “Sims’s 
Circus,” as the camouflaged flotilla has 
been nicknamed, is graphic corrobora- 
tion of the order recently issued to the 
American destroyer flotilla by Admiral 
Sir Lewis Bayly, commander-in-chief 
of the British naval forces on the Irish 
coast: 

I wish to express my deep gratitude to 
the United States officers and ratings for 
the skill, energy and unfailing good-nature 
which they all have consistently shown, 
and which qualities have so materially as- 
sisted in the war by enabling ships of the 
Allied Powers to cross the ocean in com- 
parative freedom. 

To command you is an honor. To work 
with you is a pleasure. To know you is to 
know the best traits of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, (Signed) Bayty, 

Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. Whitaker is now with the Ameri- 

can forces in France. 


VEN the news that our fight 

with the U-boat had been won 

in waters thickly sown with 

mines was quite thrown into 
the shade by a radio picked up in 
transit to the base admiral! from one 
of the destroyers on patrol down the 
coast. 

“Submarine just fired a torpedo at 
us. We dropt a mine at head of his 
wake.” 

Evidently another “green” com- 
mander! 

This was the base Admiral’s busy 
day. The next radio came from a patrol 
boat that wanted to know if the cap- 
tured submarine had not been engaged 
with them earlier in the day. It ap- 
peared that she, the patrol boat, had 
plumped several shots into a submarine 
in the course of an artillery duel and 
did not wish to be robbed of her prey. 
Hence a very polite inquiry as to 
whether the capture was due to in- 
juries and disabilities previously in- 
flicted. 

The anxious patrol boat was assured 
of the contrary, and as no submarine 
ever travels in any other direction than 
the bottom with half a dozen shells in 
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BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
AT THE BATTLEFRONT 


her, I have reason to believe that she 
got credit for a sinking. 

Still the next radio told of a steamer 
being shelled by a submarine. She was 
too far away for us to help, but ‘it drew 
a reminiscence from the skipper, who 
had joined us on the bridge. 

“Some one will go to her assistance 
and if she puts up a fight like the old 
‘L—_—’ they’ll stand a fine chance to be 
saved. We were ninety miles away 
when we got her first call and while we 
were smoking it over the ocean just 
hitting the tips of the waves, the ‘L——’ 
kept us posted on the fight. It was like 
reading the rounds of a championship 
battle on a bulletin board: ‘Bridge shot 
away!’ ‘On fire in two places!’ ‘Have 
extinguished the fires!’ ‘We have 
thrown code books and papers over- 
board!’ 

“We were still thirty miles away 
when this happened, but we wirelessed 
her not to surrender and received a re- 
ply that would make a fine sub-title for 
a movie melodrama—Never!’ And she 
did not—thanks to the American naval 
gunners who refused to stop firing 
when the captain deemed it time to 
haul down his flag. It was their quar- 
termaster who sent the radio. 

“Since we adopted the convoy sys- 
tem,” he went on after a pause, “there 
is not so much of that. We have lost 
only one-eighth of one per cent of our 
ships, and even that small loss is prin- 
cipally due to hard-mouthed old skip- 
pers who will bolt the convoy if they 
get half a chance. 

“Of course it is hard to be held down 
to ten knots when your boat can kick 
off sixteen, but it is better than going 
to the bottom. One chap who ran away 
from us on our last trip was torpedoed 
just ten miles ahead. The sub was 
shelling him, too. But for the fact that 
our leading destroyer elevated her bow 
gun to the limit and by sheer luck dropt 
a shell within fifty feet of the sub at 
14,000 yards he would have shared the 
fate of an oil tanker whose boats we 
towed in last month. 

“God! What a sight! After sinking 
the ship the sub had sailed around and 


thrown a shell into each boat and ma- 
chine gunned them thereafter. Men, 
dead and dying, lay in the bottom of 
the boats. Some had been cut in two 
and half the body had fallen overboard. 
Others had arms and legs shot off. The 
few that survived—oh, I can’t tell you 
about it! It beggars description. 

“In another case the submarine com- 
mander took away all the oars, sails, 
provisions and life belts from the boats. 
They even emptied the water kegs and 
went to the trouble to refill them with 
sea water, then she steamed away, 
leaving the unfortunate people to die 
of hunger and thirst 200 miles from 
land. That was sheer torture, infernal 
deviltry that lacked even the German 
military excuse of extermination. 

“After you have seen a few things 
like that you don’t feel very tender 
toward Fritz. If we were to laugh when 
twoscore poor devils are sent to the 
bottom the feeling would spring out of 
righteous indignation. Fritz has drawn 
it on himself. He’s the modern Ishmael, 
every man’s hand against him, and his 
against every man.” 

All the time we were talking a 
stream of radios had been coming up 
to the bridge from shore stations hun- 
dreds of miles away, from ships far 
out at sea, from patrol boats and mine 
sweepers reporting subs. Some were so 
close that we were heading across their 
course. Others came from a great dis- 
tance—up the Channel, the Bay of Bis- 
cay, north of Scotland; as far off as 
the Mediterranean. 

While they were coming in the sun 
rolled down its western slant and hung 
poised for a few moments in a glory of 
crimson and gold before it slipt on 
down into a purple sea. Above stretched 
a dappled vault that blazed in rainbow 
color, save where in the west a great 
tear in the radiant tapestries revealed 
a wall of pale jade. 

It was intensely beautiful, so lovely 
that the mind refused further com- 
merce with the petty squabbles of man; 
refused to picture the sea murderers 
that were lying in wait beneath those 
jeweled waters. But they were there. 
Out of that cloud glory, over the sleepy, 
beautiful sea, came a strange radio. 

“Listen to the chattering of the little 
subs.” The skipper chuckled as he read 
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it. ‘Have you seen any ships to- 
day? Look out for the strafed 
American destroyers. Muller 
does not answer my call. I am 
afraid they have sunk him.’” 

A little later came a second 
call for help; again too far for 
our service. Other radios that 
floated in late that night told 
how the derelict, deserted by 
captain and crew, had been 
towed in by a patrol and safely 
beached. Of those streaming ra- 
dios never a one that did not 
produce a tale or reminiscence 
from the “bridge.” Usually 
tragic, recording the deaths of 
fine ships and brave men, their 
grimness was shot thru here and 
there with a gleaming thread of 
humor. 

Such was the case of the 
“M. L——,” a fine muni- 
tion ship that was carrying a 
million dollar cargo when she 
was torpedoed a hundred miles 
from the base. From afar the 
Admiral sent an anxious in- 
quiry concerning her condition 
and progress. He received in re- 
ply: ““We are making three and 
a half knots, but it is a d 
long way to Tipperary.” 

It was, alas! The poor ship 
foundered at sea. 

Then there was the “Lovely 
Lucy,” a trim little steamer that 
strayed away from her convoy 
during a thick mist. Late that 
evening a radio came in from 








a destroyer that had ‘just picked up the 
estray. “What did you do to the ‘Lovely 
Lucy?’ Found her at dusk, without an 
escort, zigzagging wildly thru the mist.” 

















© Kadel & Herbert 
Herman Whitaker viewing the “Circus” from a destroyer 


Also there were tales of Homeric en- 
counters between English and German 
subs. Fancy a head-on collision under 
water? Well, it occurred. Two came to- 


gether one evening at dusk, 
backed off, fired a torpedo 
apiece, then lost each other in 
the darkness. 

Another English sub popped 
out of the water one day along- 
side a steamer that was being 
sunk by a Fritzer’s shellfire. 
The steamer lay between him 
and the Fritzer, so, diving, the 
Englishman waited till Fritz 
came sailing around, then put a 
torpedo into his solar plexus. 
For some reason—perhaps it 
was loot from the steamer— 
Fritz had some cases of beer 
piled on his deck. His end is 
crudely but vividly described in 
the report of the English com- 
mander: 

“When he went up, the air 
was full of beer, blood, Boches 
and broken bottles.” 

That evening displayed de- 
stroyer life at its best. A bril- 
liant moon—which the “bridge” 
most fluently curst for an ally 
of the Boche—laid a path of sil- 
ver along the sleepy sea. Our 
boat laid her long, slim cheek 
against the slow, soft waves 
lovingly as a girl on that of her 
lover. From the deck below a 
mixt tinkle of a mandolin and 
guitar came floating up to the 
bridge, accompanying a mixt 
repertoire of ragtime and those 
sentimental ballads which the 
sailor so dearly loves. 

It had quite the flavor of a 


Coney Island picnic, but, once every 
hour, a dark figure slowly raised and 
lowered the guns and swung them the 
round of the [Continued on page 414 
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The crew of a United States 


destroyer firing 


a torpedo at a submarine while the vessel is traveling at top speed 











HOW THE BOLSHEVIKI GOT ON TOP 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Mr. Ross, professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin, was sent to 
Russia in 1917 as a member of a commission appointed to investigate the 
social and economic conditions attendant upon the Russian revolution. 


HE key to what happened in 
Russia between the political 
revolution in March, 1917, and 
the social revolution last Novem- 
ber, is found in the Sovyet organiza- 
tion. Sovyet means council. In 1905, 
when for a few weeks the people had 
the Tsar’s Government groggy, the 
revolution was in the hands of local 
sovyets of delegates picked ‘y work- 
men according to their trades. After 
the overturn last March this form of 
organization sprang up again and 
spread everywhere. Let us take as an 
example the Sovyet of Nijni Novgorod. 
Any group of fifty or more in the same 
establishment or occupation has the 
right to a delegate in this Sovyet. For 
every five hundred more there would 
be an extra delegate. From one concern 
with 25,009 hands came fifty such. Not 
the city alone came into this, but all 
factories for some miles out—until you 
come to mills included in the sphere of 
the sovyet of some other center. Be- 
sides the work people the proletarian 
parties—the Peopleists, the Social Rev- 
olutionists and the Social Democrats 
—had the right to be represented in 
the Sovyet by delegates. The theory was 
that all workers with hand or brain are 
entitled to representation, but I never 
heard of professional men sending del- 
egates. Perhaps they were too proud, 
altho I doubt whether their spokesman 
would have been admitted. “Useful men 
you are, no doubt,” they would have 
been told, “but exploited you are not. 
This is a proletarian organization.” 
Now that the Sovyets are masters, it 
is hardly to be doubted they will in the 
end grant representation to all groups 
of socially useful people, and perhaps 
they have already done so. 
One thing was certain, however. No 
man who made a 


for the large local garrison a Soldiers’ 
sovyet composed of delegates chosen 
from companies. In some centers, work- 
men and soldiers had a sovyet in com- 
mon, but in centers where soldiers were 
numerous and had many problems of 
their own, they had a sovyet apart, 
altho they joined in maintaining an 
executive committee. 

A sovyet met perhaps twice a month, 
but it created an executive committee 
which met once or twice weekly and 
thru sub-committees looked after every 
interest of its constituents. Every two 
or three months an All-Russian Con- 
gress of Wortmen’s (or Soldiers’) 
Lbeputies would meet in Petrograd to 
hammer out a platform of demands, and 
before it adjourned it would choose a 
central executive committee of 250 
members to sit almost constantly at 
the seat of government and look out 
for the interests of workers and sol- 
diers. 

The peasants, on the other hand, al- 
tho five or six times as numerous as 
the workmen, were slow in waking up 
and never gained a fifty-fifty repre- 
sentation in the central executive com- 
mittee till some weeks after the No- 
vember Revolution. 

In March it was understood by all 
that as soon as possible a Constitu- 
tional Assembly should be elected, and 
from the moment it convened it should 
have all power. But who should govern 
Russia meanwhile? At first it seemed 
natural to say, “The Duma.” But the 
Duma had been elected on a very re- 
stricted suffrage and was very far 
from really representing all classes of 
the people. It was soon seen that the 
Duma, top-heavy with the representa- 
tives of the propertied element, by no 
means shared the aspirations of the 


masses. On the other hand, to make the 
Provisional Government responsible to 
the Sovyet organization would mean the 
submission of Russia to the working 
class, so weak in numbers in compari- 
son with the peasantry. So for months 
the Provisional Government was re- 
sponsible to nothing but public opinion. 

Roughly speaking, the Kadets led 
by Lvov were ascendant for the first 
four months; then the Social revolu- 
tionists led by Kerensky for another 
four months; then down to the present 
the radical wing of the Social Demo- 
crat party, the Bolsheviki. The Kadets, 
nickname for Constitutional Democrats, 
later the Party of Popular Liberty, em- 
braced the liberal wing of the proper- 
tied people. They stood for freedom of 
speech, of assemblage and of the press, 
for popular elective institutions and 
social reform, but they contemplated no 
great disturbance of property rights. 
The estates would have to go to the 
peasants, to be sure, but the owners 
must be compensated. They spoke for 
the comfortable class whose chief griev- 
ance against the old regime was that 
it stifled liberty of thought and speech. 

But the masses thought of the Revo- 
lution as a bringer of economic relief. 
Liberty was not enough; they wanted 
more of the fruits of their toil. The So- 
cial Revolutionist party reflected the 
yearning of the peasants to take over 
the land of the nobles, the crown, the 
church and the monasteries without 
compensation and divide it among their 
communes. It was the party of Tcher- 
noff, of Breshkovskaya, Spridonova and 
Kerensky. 

The Social Democrats, on the other 
hand, were strong chiefly among the 
working men and the _ intellectuals. 
Marxism reached Russia about thirty 





profit from an- 
other man’s labor 
could have a 
share in the sov- 
yet organization. 
This shut out all 
who employ labor 
in their business 
and all who live 
on the income 
from their prop- 
erty. Landlords, 
capitalists, fac- 
tory owners, 
bankers, contrac- 
tors were bour- 
geois, the partic- 
ular class that 
the proletariat 
was fighting 
against. 
Besides’ the 








years ago and 
appealed to the 
thoughful _radi- 


cals as much more 
“scientific” than 
the older radi- 
calism which saw 
the salvation of 
Russia in the vil- 
lage community. 
Twenty years ago 
the Social Demo- 
cratic party was 
formed, and five 
years later came 
the split between 
Bolsheviki and 
Mensheviki. Orig- 
inally these terms 
meant “majori- 
ty” and “minor- 
ity,” but they 
came to distin- 





Workmen’s Sov- 
yet there was also 
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International Film Service 


Why bother to register and cast a ballot? Hand-raising elects a member to the Sovyet 
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british Orrovas Uopyriyht Underwuud & Underwood SOME FELL BY THE WAYSIDE 

As the tanks take a more and more important part in the fighting on the western front the obstacles they meet in¢erease proportion- 
ately. These two “unwieldy Willies” struck particularly hard luck; a British officer is studying various ways and means of extricating 
the one half buried in mud at the left; a whole company of Tommies have stopped to offer advice to the one in a ditch 
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THE TROUBLES OF A TANK 


Shell holes are to tanks what coyote holes are to a cowboy riding across the prairie. This tank stumbled headfirst into a shell crater 
that is too big to span and too small to crawl thru. The only way out for a tank in that predicament is to go backwards if possible 











, THE 
UKELELE 
IN MODERN 
WARFARE 


“Vamping the 


Uke” is how an 
army man de- 
scribed Afaw 
Kaw’s musical 
activities. “He 
gets real music 
out of the 
thing” the sol- 
diers say. His 
repertoire 
ranges from 
folksongs in his 
native tongue to 
the latest Cohan 
hit or the good 
old sentimental 
ballads and dar- 
key songs ; Afaw 
Kaw is a China- 
man by birth, 
an American 
soldier by 
choice and a 
baseball pitcher 
by profession 
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THE VOJCF 
WITH THE 
SMILE WINS 


On the theory that a 
singing army is a 
fighting army music 
plays a big part in 
the training of 
American troops. On 
the march or in 
camp @ hearty song 
stiffens the soldiers’ 
morale and_ keeps 
them in good spirits. 
The glee club above. 
known as “The Pride 
of Company B.” is a 
favorite impromptu 
entertainment with 
the men in camp 
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THE YANKS 
ARE COMING 
The aviators at 
the Princeton 
ground — school 
have all the col- 
lege man’s in- 
stinct for a sing. 
At the left a 
group of mar- 
ines are drilling 
their vocal 
cords. The “‘sol- 
diers of the sea” 
are as proud of 
their singing as 
of everything 
else they do. 
One of _ their 
songs has the 
refrain: “If the 
army and the 
navy ever gaze 
on heaven’s 
scenes, they will 
find the gates 
are guarded by 
United States 
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Central News SENTANELS UF THE SEA AND SKY 


This U. 8S. Navy cruiser carries an observation balloon and seaplane to scout out danger. “Further details withheld,” says the censor 














HEN representatives of the 

United States Steel Corpora- 

tion get together with rep- 

resentatives of the American 
Tederation of Labor, it is a reasonably 
sure sign that something important has 
happened to the relations between or- 
ganized business and organized labor. 
They did get together in Washington 
early in May. 

The instincts of pugnacity and domi- 
nation are probably a million years old. 
Groups of men—clans, tribes, nations 
have been fighting for the upper hand 
nobody knows how long. War of a more 
or less bloodless kind is always going 
on inside modern nations. At the out- 
break of our war against Germany, 
wars were blowing hot and cold be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, be- 
tween Individualists and Socialists, 
Protestants and Catholics, Suffragists 
and Anti-suffragists, between capital 
and labor. But the Great War has over- 
shadowed these lesser wars; they are 
still on, but they have been greatly 
tempered by the common menace from 
without. That’s how civilization grows 
—in ever widening circles of common 
purpose and common ideals. 

If the war between capital and la- 
bor had continued after April, 1917, 
at the same pitch of intensity that 
characterized our near industrial an- 
archy before the war, we would be a 
beaten nation today, and the cause of 
the democratic allies a lost cause. 

But we are not beaten and we are 
not going to be beaten; and one of the 
biggest counts in our assurance of ulti- 
mate victory is the new and active co- 
operation between the Government and 
organized labor. How did it happen that 
the cantonments, those vast improvised 
cities, were built so swiftly and so 
silently that we hardly heard 
of them between the day they 
were begun and the day they 
were finished? How did it 
happen that with practically 
no shipbuilders a year ago 
we have a quarter million of 
men working in our ship- 
yards today? How did it hap- 
pen that in spite of the 
transportation breakdown 
last winter, the miners kept 
getting out coal and stood at 
attention ready to go ahead 
with production as fast as 
cars could be furnished? How 
did it happen that the Gov- 
ernment could take over the 
railroads with every engine 
on practically all the lines 
picking up speed on the up- 
grade of the most extraor- 
dinary reorganization in their 
history? Almast the largest 
figure in the answer is Presi- 
dent Wilson’s wisdom in in- 
viting and securing the solid 
codperation of organized la- 
bor. , 

Here is the point—Presi- 
dent Wilson and certain of 
his Cabinet, Secretary Baker 
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and Secretary Daniels for instance, 
really believed in democracy. They saw 
that the instinct that had created the 
labor unions was the same instinct 
that holds democratic America together. 
They were not like certain of our old- 
fashioned politicians, employers and 
individualistic laborers who say with 
an air of terrible finality that you 
can’t get out copper or coal or ships 
with democracy; that democracy is a 
fine word and all right as a sleeping 
powder, but not in it with autocracy 
when it comes to getting results. Such 
men think that President Wilson was 
camouflaging when he talked about this 
war as a fight to make the world safe 
for democracy. But he wasn’t. He be- 
lieved that democracy, real rock-bottom 
democracy, is the greatest driving force 
in the world. And he saw that labor 
unions, like manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, were expressions of democracy, 
and that if they hadn’t existed they 
would have had to be created to win a 
democratic war. 

That is practically what the Presi- 
dent said in his address before the 
American Federation of Labor in Buf- 
falo last autumn. But he didn’t stop 
with eloquent rhetoric. He had the 
courage to put his ideal faith into prac- 
tise. 

So when the war came he invited Mr. 
Gompers, as the representative of the 
democratically organized workers of 


America, to head the labor section of 
the National Advisory Commission. And 
Mr. Gompers called together the heads 
of the international labor unions and 
they pledged the support of organized 
labor to the nation’s objects in the war 
as voiced by the President. And he 











ORGANIZED LABOR COMES THRU 


called together the largest employers 
of the country and he said to them in 
effect: “We’ve got a fight of our own to 
settle, and if I understand your posi- 
tion, it’s going to be a long fight. But 
we are Americans first, and we labor 
leaders think that you and we ought to 
call a truce until the bigger war Amer- 
ica has on her hands is won.” Of course, 
it was as hard for the labor leaders as 
it was for the big anti-union employers 
to accept that challenge of patriotism. 
They do a good deal of growling still; 
they are doing a fair amount of fight- 
ing on the side. But taken by and large, 
they have managed surprizingly well to 
put a truce to their own fight for de- 
mocracy as they see it at home, to 
attend to the bigger fight of the coun- 
try for democracy in the world. That’s 
what the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s new willingness to enter into 
open conference with the representa- 
tives of the labor unions seems to mean. 

But that conference would probably 
never have taken place if organized 
labor had not made good on its pledge 
to President Wilson and the American 
people. When the cantonments had to 
te built, Secretary Baker sent for Mr. 
Gompers and they quietly agreed to ap- 
ply trade union standards of hours, 
wages and employment conditions to 
the building of the cantonments, to cut 
out strikes and to set up an adjustment 
board to take up and settle the griev- 
ances of the workers and contractors. 
And the cantonments were built in rec- 
ord time. 

The workers in the Navy yards were 
already organized into craft unions 
when the war came. But Secretary 
Daniels, thru his assistant, Mr. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, got hold of the trade 
union leaders, went over the Navy’s 
building program with them, 
appealed to them to keep the 
men steady—and they did. 
There have been no real 
strikes in the Navy yards. 
And that is one important 
reason why the old heckling 


of Secretary Daniels has 
turned into a chorus of 
praise. 


Democracy was proving 
such a smooth-running ma- 
chine in practise, that the 
Government went one step 
further. Under direction of 
the President, the Navy and 
the Shipping Board got to- 
gether with Mr. Gompers and 
the national leaders of the 
unions whose crafts were 
needed in the shipyards, and 
drafted a working coilective 
agreement between the men 
and the Government. The 
agreement creating the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment 
Board, on which the _ public, 
the Government and organ- 
ized labor are represented, 
was a revolutionary break 
with the precedents of a hun- 

[Continued on page 416 
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Pebbles 


Most people’s reply to the suggestion to 
eat horseflesh is an indignant “Neigh” !— 
London Opinion. 


One atrocity never committed by the 
Germans ; they never strike a text when 
it’s down—The Widow. 





Nearly everybody nowadays appears to 
be in favor of Government ownership of! 
something if it belongs to somebody else.— 
New York World. | 


Officer—Have you mopped chat floor yet? 
Private—No. 

Officer—No, what? 

Private—No mop.—Awgwen. 


Captain—Charge! 

Ribbon Clerk Regiment (in chorus)— 
Just a moment, please. Name and address? 
—Pelican. 


Prisoner (to jailer)—Put me in cell 38. 
Jailer—What for? 
Prisoner—It’s the one father used to 





have.—Awgwan. 


“Liza, what fo’ you buy that udder box 
of shoe blackin’?” 


“Go on, nigga’, dat ain’t shoe blackin’, | 


dat’s ma massage cream !”—Awgwan. 


“T must say this khaki camping skirt is 
a loose Ag 

“Why auntie! That’s the boys’ tent you 
have on!”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


Waiter—-How will you have your steak, 
sir? 

Minister (absent minded)—Well done, 
good and faithful servant.-—Awgwan. 


“I suppose you had a great time when 
they presented you with the Victoria 
Cross ?” 

“My oath! Talk about fuss—you'd ha’ 
thought they was giving a bloke a gold 
medal !”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The Girl Driver—Can I have some more 
petrol, please, Sergeant? 

The Flight Sergeant--Wot ‘ave you done 
vith the last lot wot I gave yer? ? 

The Girl Driver—Oh! I used that to 
clean my gloves!—-London Opinion. 





“You simply cannot trust anybody. 
Iivery one seems so dishonest nowadays,” 
declared the woman. “My maid, in whom I 
had the utmost confidence, left me suddenly 
yesterday and took with her my beautiful 
pearl brooch.” 

“That is too bad,” sympathized the 
friend. ““‘Which one was it?” 

“That very pretty one I smuggled thru 
last spring.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
oraph. 


The lawyer was trying very hard for his 
client and was setting the points out in a 
logical manner. There was one thing he 
was not quite clear about and he accord- 
ingly said: 

“Now, sir, you state my client knocked 
you down and then disappeared in the 
darkness. What time of night was this?’ 

“IT can’t say exactly,” the complainant 
answered dryly. “Your client had my 
watch.”—New York Globe. 


A BOVINE HOARDER 
“It doesn’t seem right,” 
with worn-out shoes. 
“What doesn’t seem right?’ 
“That a mere cow can afford to wear all 
that leather.”-—Washington Star. 


said the man 


Your hands were made to hold, my dear; 
Your hair to lure me on; 

Your eyes were made to sparkle clear, 
Your face to gaze upon. 


Your cheeks were made to blush, my dear; 
Your waxen ears petite 

Were made to catch the silver strains 
Of music soft and sweet. 


Your lips were made to kiss, my dear; 
Your arms were made to cling; 
Your voice was made to speak, my dear, 
NOT TO SING. 
—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 








War-lTime 
Bread and Mi 


Use Puffed Rice Bubbles 


Don’t serve war-time breads in milk. 


Fleat Puffed Rice in it—crisp, toasted, flaky bubbles. Or 
else Corn Puffs, which is pellets of hominy puffed to rain- 
drop size. 

Here are airy, toasted morsels, vastly better than the best 
of bread or crackers. 


They Are Ten Times Better 


Puffed Grains seem made for the milk dish. 
just the right size. 
at a touch. 

They are toasted in a fearful heat, which gives them a 
nut-like flavor. And they are ever-ready. 


Then Puffed Grains are easy to digest. 
These are the only grain foods with every food cell 


exploded. Ordinary cooking and baking doesn’t break half 
of the food cells. 


Some folks treat them like food confections, because they 
are so delightful. They make them occasional dainties. 

But they are scientific foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. 
They are steam-exploded to fit every atom to feed. 

This is the ideal way .to serve Rice, Corn or Wheat. 
When children so enjoy it, why not let them have it often? 


They are 
They are airy and crisp, so they crush 





Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Finding the Right Place 


HEN you hear of the greatest soldier 

in the war, you think of an iron man, 
huge chested, full girthed, seamy faced, 
with gray bristling beard and eyes of steel. 
You see instead a boy, eyes still big with 
youthful dreams, mouth still soft with 
youthful curves. This is Captain Georges 
Guynemer, called by many the greatest sol- 
dier of the war, called by some the greatest 
soldier in any war. If he had gone into 
infantry instead of air service, his genius 
would doubtless have been buried in the 
trenches and his name unknown. Chance 
or the foresight of his government saved 
him from the tragedy of the misfit. It has 
not saved hundreds of others. Every day, 
says Charles H. Grasty in his fascinating 
Flashes from the Front, men suffer the 
agonies of trying to serve as square pegs 
in round holes, because we lack the knowl- 
edge which comes only from long experience 
and high expertness. 

“Men are not different from the lower 
animals,” he writes. “Instincts or abilities 
are specialized in each breed and even in 
the individual members of a breed. A bird- 
dog that performs ideally in the field would 
be a sad failure trying to herd sheep.” 

To work out, then, the particular task 
for which every man is fitted, is, he says, 
one of the important problems of the war. 

Nowhere else is this problem so important as 
in the air service. This service attracts the ven- 
turing but that process of selection is too rough 
to stop at; there should be a second comb-out 
which would restore to other services all except 
those with true flying instinct, As the war takes 
on permanent form its processes are standard- 
ized. The airman becomes more and more true 
to type, but there is still a haphazard mixture 
of big, strong infantrymen with the air forces, 
and high-strung racehorse types in the trenches. 
The six-foot, two-hundred-pounder, who as an 
infantryman would, if lost, find his way home 
with a Boche under each arm, perhaps lacks the 
nervous organism for quick perception and 
action. On the other hand the sensitive, femi- 
nine-looking man, who could make his fifty rec- 
ord in the air, might die of nervous agony in 
the funk-holes and on the firing-step. 

There are many other thoughtful sug- 
gestions in a book that is remarkable, as a 
war correspondent’s observations, for the 
combination of colorful glimpses of places, 
subtle sketches of people about whom every 
one wonders, and keen analysis of situa- 
tions. 

Flashes from the Front, by Charles H. Grasty. 

The Century Company. $2 


The Miracle of Transport 


HEN the real story of the Great War is 

written, the technical experts will prob- 

ably call it a War of Artillery, but the 
men who have had to battle with the business 
of it will always know it as the War of Mechan- 
ical Transport. . . . Supply and transport are so 
closely related that one cannot exist without the 
other. 

Isaac F. Marcosson, the brilliant war 
correspondent, has observed the war on all 
its sides and he pronounces the military 
establishment of the British Army and its 
big organization for the supply of its fighting 
men, in many respects “the most amazing 
business institution” that he has yet seen 
—and no writer has perhaps made a closer 
study of business in its many phases. The 
Business of War presents an imposing pic- 
ture of “an institution of cheerful serv- 
ice,” created in three years, that has 
blocked the German machine “that was 
forty years in brutal building.” 

The Business of War, by Isaac F. Marcosson. 

John Lane Company. $1.50. 
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Christopher Morley, author of “Shandygaff” 


Shandygaff 


HIS book is real fun. From the re- 

marks on the cover addrest to the 
Hesitating Purchaser, to the delicious non- 
sense of the appendix “which shows how 
the volume may be made surpassingly val- 
uable in the classroom,” the author’s high 
spirits carry us lightly thru his ideas, im- 
pressions and stories on a _ remarkable 
variety of subjects of common interest, 
from the President to the Art of Walking, 
from Rupert Brooke to Bachelors. When 
he is grave, he is vivid and natural, when 
he is gay he is irresistible. If any one is 
going to take a vacation this year, this is 
an ideal book to take along; for those who 
are going to work all summer, this book 
will provide holiday moments in the midst 
of toil. It is possible for the reviewer to 
pay Christopher Morley one of the highest 
tributes he can think of—-the man is very 
human, and he can write: 

Grant us, O Zeus, the tingling tremor of 
thigh and shank that comes of a dozen sturdy 
miles laid underheel. Grant us “fine walking 
on the hills in the direction of the sea;” or a 
winding road that tumbles down to some Cots- 
wold village. Let an inn parlor lie behind red 
curtains, and a table be drawn toward the fire. 
Let there be a loin of cold beef, an elbow of 


yellow cheese, a tankard of dog’s nose. Then 
may we prop our Bacon’s Essays against the 


“ 


pewter and study those mellow words: “Cer- 
tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth.” 


Shandugaff, by Christopher Morley. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.40, 


Frontiers of Freedom 


HIS book is more than the spontaneous 

reflections and reactions of a Secretary 
of War in time of war; it is the reflection 
of the soul of a great democratic people. 
We hear in these extemporaneous addresses 
the roused anger and idealism of democ- 
racy, waging war in the cause of freedom 
against the medievalism of the Govern- 
ment of the Central Empires. 

It is this that has made this war to 
America “not the military venture of a 
class, but the crusade of a people.” It is 
cause for pride and heart-stirring that 
America, by the hands of Wilson and 
Raker. is lifting up to her young men a flag 





unstained by selfishness and passion, that 
“this youngest and most hopeful of the 
nations of the earth, this young giant, fash- 
ioned from all the peoples,” is marching 
to the worst, and perhaps the last, of the 
world’s great wars with a larger than na- 
tional aim. 


Not to add a square inch to the territory of 
the United States; not to take from any man, 
woman or child living in the world a single 
thing which belongs to him; not even for the 
glory of successful arms; but in order to re- 
establish those principles of national justice 
without which national continuance and life 
cannot prevail. . . . Some people say that they 
do not know how long the war will last. I do. 
It will last until we win it... . 

We know that whatever the struggle .and 
whatever the cost, they will come back to us 
with the fruits of victory and that these will 
not wither in our hands as things we ought not 
to have, but they will be for a higher life and 
better uses for the sons and daughters of men 
everywhere. 

War has become a thing of industry and 
commerce and business . . . it is the combat 
of smoke-stacks now . . and the nation or 
group of nations . . which is to prevail is 
the one which will best be able to codrdinate 
and marshal its material, industrial and com- 
mercial strength against the combination which 
mav be opposed to it. 

We at home must fight ‘for democracy here 
as our armies for it abroad. . . . We must not 
allow the hours and conditions of people who 
work .. . in factories and workshops to be 
interfered with. We must preserve the sweet- 
ness of our rights. . . . When our heroes step 
off the boats and tell us they have won the 
fight for democracy in Europe we must be 
able to tell them in return that we have kept 
the faith of democracy at home and won bat- 
| we here for that cause while they were fighting 
there. 


Secretary Baker gives tributes to women. 
to labor, to the solidarity and earnestness 
of the nation, and appeals for constructive 
rather than destructive criticism of the 
Government’s method of conducting the 
war. 

The book is a mine of stimulating 
thought and valuable information. It is one 
which should be in the hands, not only of 
every young soldier, but of his mother. 

Frontiers of Freedom, by Newton D. Baker, 


—— of War. Geo, H. Doran Company. 
1.50. 


Grass in the Pavement 


“God.” cried the grass in the pavement, 
“Am I not worthy of living, 

Who am green in the waterless places 
And subsist in the clefts of the stone? 
“Where the feet of the horses trample 
And wheels go passing and passing, 
By strong desire of living 

I live, but am barren and lone! 

“Give me the fields of my birthright. 
The shade of the quiet cool places; 
There may I live to Thine honor, 
Abundant, rejoicing, full grown !” 
“Child,” came the Voice in the sti!lness, 
“Know I not well thou art worthy? 
Thou who declarest my glory 

Where death and destruction are rife? 
“Therefore have I set thee in lonely 
And parched and desolate places: 

Are the weakest and least of the legions 
Placed in the van of the strife? 
“Know I not well thou art worthy? 
I have chosen thee over all others, 
Thou who art potent, unyielding, 

And strong in the fullness of life!’ 


This is the title poem of a collection of 
rather serious verse by M. FE. Buhler, col- 
ored, in spite of a slight didactic trend, by 
warm human sympathy, and. enhanced by 
careful workmanship. At Amiens deserves 
n place with the real poetry inspired by 
the Great War. 

Comes to my mind forevermore a vision 

Far over land and 


sea, 
Of troops that to encampment are returning 
After a victory. 
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Back to the city, hesk oo sate civete. SUNN 
‘Tis midnight, and the darkness is upon them, 
And weariness and sleep. 
They clutch the backs of heavy laden wagons 
Filled with a ghastly load, 
Whose creaking wheels, slow turning, help their 
lagging 
Footsteps along the road. 
Too weak the horses, led by stumbling masters, 
To bear them any more: 
And slowly shuffling, drunk with sleep, and 
bleeding, 
Returns the conqueror. 
The Grass in the Pavement, by M. E. Buhler. 
James T.: White & Co. $1.25. 


_Books in Brief 


MaN Is A Spirit, by J. Arthur Hill. (Doran, 
$1.50.) Telepathic communications, dreams, and 
messages from departed spirits, criticized in a 
scientific spirit. 

My GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE, by Douglas W. 
‘ Johnson. (Doran, 50 cents.) A study and rev- 
a elation presenting the marvelous and picturesque 
d obliquity of the German mind. 

SHELLPROOF Mack, by Arthur Mack. (Small, 
Maynard, $1.35.) An American’s account of his 
i twenty-eight months in the British Army, told 
3 simply but with great interest. 
1 Tue HicH RoMANCE, by Michael Williams. 
t (Macmillan, $1.60.) Story of an American who, 
| thru his strivings for material success, never 
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Women’s 
Neckwear 


at Mic Cutcheon’s 


Dainty productions that add a distinctive note to the costume. 
Our showing this season is notable for its beauty and variety. 





Reg. Trade Mark 





Fashionable Guimpes 
Lace - trimmed, Hand - Em- 
broidered, Organdie, Batiste, 


and Net, $5.95 to 12.95. 


Special Organdie Guimpe, 
high Dutch collar, tucked = 
front, $3.50. 


Smart Vestees = 





loses sight of a great spiritual ideal. 











. j -f* - 
4 FrencH LitTerArY Stuptes, by J. B. Rudmose- Organdie or Net, Hand Em = 
Brown. (John Lane, $1.25.) A scholar’s first- broidered and Lace-trimmed, 
t hand criticisms which will appeal to students $1 7 t O = 
dl of French literature gnd poetry. / 5 Oo 7 5 ° = 
; Ancto-IrIsH Essays, by John Eglinton. (John 4 4 = 
1- Lane, $1.25.) An adequate collection of the au- Special Organdie Vestee = 
h thor’s more recent essays which have won the lucked, Lace-trimmed, $1.00. = 
praise of George Moore, W. B. Yeats and others. = 
2 MEMORIALS a . Toe Tague. by -. Ss. Collar and Cuff Sets ; 
, Fletcher. (John Lane, $2.50.) The story of a r - j a = 
10 Yorkshire parish from the earliest to the present 1 ucked Organdie, L ace E i 
ye times. Of interest to lovers of archeology, local trimmed, $1.95. 
t- history and folk-lore. ss : 
4 | THe ART OF Puovortay Maxtwe, Re Victor Mannish Vests = 
O. Freeburg. (Macmillan, $2.) Book analyzes ; $ E 
be the moving picture, discusses psychology of cin- Pique or Madras, with pearl = i 
ot ema audiences, deals with delineation of char- buttons, $1.00. E 
t- acter and structure of plots. : \ 
s PROBLEMS IN Cost AccounTiNa, by De Witt Stocks and Jabots = : 
Carl Eggleston. (D. Appleton, $2.50.) nerete tri i q = t 
n. examples of financial situations met in many Vest of Madras or Pique, Lace trimmed Net with Hand = H 
Ss different industries. All technical terms are de- with Pearl Buttons, $1.00. Embroidered Dots, 9Sc. = : 
a fined and special reference explained. - 7 = 
ne YP auL Sta by, Bante Phelpe” GW. Wien Le 2 | 
ill, edi y i 3 elps. . W. Wilson, . ° ? . 2 wr 7 = \ 
he $1.80.) Speeches for both sides on Government | = Linen or Organdie, Hand-Embroidered, Lace-trimmed, 50¢. 4 | 
Ownership, Universal Military Service, Com- | : ° = 
- pulsory Arbitration of Railway Disputes, and | = Novelty Pique Vests = 
on cther present-day questions. : With graceful roll collar, 50c. 








™ ELECTION DOPE: 
er. A LUXURY IN WAR TIME 


(Continued from page 403) } 
of men of both parties to eliminate un- | = James McCutcheon & Co. = 
necessary party strife for the term of the | = P 
war may succeed, and an agreement may | = Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York 
he reached between party leaders to the | = 
effect that there should be no contest in = 
districts where the loyalty of the imeum- | =jiiliii/iINNNNNMNNQNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNNN NNN 
bent Congressman, be he Democrat or not, | ° 
is beyond question. Conversely, the agree- ei aioe . SS 


ment would specify that the two parties Focus Your Forces | 


would unite against a disloyal man bearing 
the label of either party. Theoretically, 
there is "ens , , is 7 rork, . 
ere is no reason why this would not work YOU CAN DEVELOP your mental powers to a hitherto 
undreamed-of effectiveness. y 
YOU CAN USE the law of attraction to get what you want. 


but there are practical reasons against its 

success. These reasons may be imagined by 
YOU CAN DIRECT your desire energy into productive P 
channels. fi 


Orders by mail given special attention. 

















reviewing the Lenroot-Davies campaign for 
the Wisconsin Senatorship. 

Washington is not paying a great deal 
of attention to politics, either on or under 
the surface. There are plenty of Repub- 
licans in office today who will tell you 
privately that winning the war is and can 
he the only thing worth wasting energy | 


YOU CAN USE the law of non-resistance to insure your 
happiness and verify a better outlook on life. 


New Thought Methods 











of 0 ter Ge an a ie es. a | By a proper application of New Thought you can accomplish i 
: : = : . : “Si ; Pat , 
col- wll over, Even those Republicans who most ELIZABETH TOWNE oa De © = diene in “Thought Force 
, by bitterly dislike and distrust the Adminis- aw a aero . a oe OMe - 
. trati 20 > s a" “= . - 
_ by 7 bebe hag’ the — ~ “kas ae this | For 30 cts. (War Stamps accepted) you can get a copy of “Thought Force For Success” 
.~ e > very _ the 2 cael “a t “ys +z it and three months’ trial subscription to NAUTILUS, leading New Thought Mag- 
- by ; , after all is said anc doped out,” i 


azine. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin Markham and Orison Swett Marden ) 
hiny be a perfectly flat and harmless cam- | among its contributors. Send now, and for prompt action we will include the booklet, “How to ‘ 
} pvign, resulting in no change whatever in | Get What You Want.” 

the existing party alignment. 


Wiri1aM Leavitr STopparp. THE ELIZABETH TOWNE COMPANY Dept. D-22, Holyoke, Mas: 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1ST TO AUGUST 9TH 


Home Economics, Physical Educa- | 
tion (preparing teachers to meet the 
New York State requirements), Sec- 
retarial Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 
Languages and General Studies. 
For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
ress the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


Study Social and Labor Problems and 
See New York City During Vacation 


Special two week courses, including ‘The Eco- 
nomic Conflict,” Prof. Scott By | “Social 
Forces in Literature,” Prof. ana, and 
other World Problems by leading radical expo- 
nents. Afternoon and evening “study tours” 
about the city. Send for Folder C, Rand School, 
7 East Fifteenth St., New York. 


STUDY MEDICINE 


Opportunitiesin medicine never more attractive. Ideal prepara- 
tion for military or civil life. H di in great 
demand, Send for catalogue W. New York Homoeopathic Medi- 
cal College and Flower Hospital, 450 E. 64th St., New York City. 























Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leadiag to B All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified ; 
Gor. 9th students. Term begins September 
Ps ~ ae President C. S. Nash, 

ae, al. 


_ 











THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


OF DELAWARE 


Four-year courses leading to A. B. and B. 8. 
s in Arte and Sclence, Education, Home Econo- 
Specia rses in Education and Home 
wloonion swe,yonr cow free to students from the State of 
Delaware. For catalog and information address 


WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph.0., Dean, Newark, Del. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE 
Glendale, 0., Suburban to Cincinnati. | Founded 1853 
Junior College and College Preparatory Courses. 














Limited number of young women offered excep- 
tional advantages under a large experienced fac- 
ulty, in a healthful, pleasant environment. Music, 
Expression, Household Science, 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A. B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 4 





LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 














ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

Full collegiate rank. No preparatory depart- 
ment. 
B. A. and B.S. degrees. 
War Preparedness Courses in Home Nursing, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, Home Economics. 
Rockford College is a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Send for catalogue to 

President JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
434 College Avenue Rockford, Illinois 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE YOUNG WOMEN OF AMERICA! 
The government is de di hers with a college 
education. Rockford College “gives this training. It is your 
opportunity. Write for catalogue to 
President Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. 
434 College Avenue 














, LL.D. 
Gs Minois 


















consultina ting $xDeres in sr requirements pesults. 
“ARCHITECTURE 
ENGINEERING DINAN DRAFTING 
CIVIL: MECHANICAL STRUCTURAL 


No time wasted on on unnegessary otadies, 
DAY AND = im Uhances for saiftppor tit marca 


EVENING = * Write us for catalog and 









Study and 
Praatice 





The University of Chicago 
HOME mer aon so ae 


2th Year U.ofC. (Div.M)Chicage, TIL, cance Tower 





























IDEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 


| like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 


in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 

‘ demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
norma! and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical.culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
38th year opens September 23rd. 


anaes | SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
tingt 8 Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 


MARTIN COLLEGE Fitishi tine 

PULASKI, TENN. 

A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Mod- 

erate Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the 

Blue-Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Super- 
vision. Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 


You Sometimes Wonder 


We Don’t. We Find Out 


We have found out for a large number of 
inquirers about efficient effort, equipment 
and method. We are ready to help you. 
Tell us your problem. Our service is free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Plan and Purchase Dept. 119 W. 40th St., New York 


















































SIMS’S CIRCUS 
(Continued from page 405) 


firing circle. The gunners were taking no 
chances of the mechanism “freezing” thru 
cold stiffened grease, nor failure of the 
electric sighting lamps. 

This remarkable weather held till we 
dropt our convoy well out of the danger 
7-ne and picked up a second inward bound 
at a rendezvous a hundred miles further 
south. Two days later we gave half of our 
charge to a British flotilla that led it on 
other ways. We had expected to drop the 
remaining ships on the following: morning, 
but destiny alias the base admiral, decreed 
otherwise. Piqued, no doubt, by his small 
bag of one small ship the preceding week, 
Fritz had broken into waters which, for 
him, were extremely unsafe, and was shoot- 
ing right and left, like a drunken cowboy 
on the Fourth of July. A radio informed us 
at dawn: 

“Area X is closed.” 

This meant the delivery of each ship at 
its port. During the additional day and 
night required to do this subs were oper- 
ating to the right of us, subs to the left of 
us, subs in front, subs behind us. Often we 
crost their courses, but tho they sank sev- 
eral ships around us that, were unconvoyed, 
they left us strictly alone. 

Twice the alarm sounded “general quar- 
ters” and we all piled out—a certain cor- 
respondent with his hair standing on end— 
to find the alarm was caused by a short 
circuit. Twice during the night porpoises 
charged the ship along gleaming wakes of 
phosphorescence and turned the hair of the 
engine room crews gray with emergency 
calls for full speed astern. But without 
hitch or mishap we delivered our ships at 
their destinations. 

All the last day the wind had been stif- 
fening. After we headed back for the base 
it raised to half a gale, real destroyer 
weather. As we sat at supper in the ward- 
room that night the twinkle in Admiral 
Sims’s eye was recalled when, with celerity 
that almost equalled sleight of hand, the 
tablecloth slid with its load of food and 
dishes swiftly to the floor. 

The casual manner in which the steward 
accepted and swept up the ruin betrayed 
familiarity with the phenomenon. When he 
reset the table we held the tablecloth down 
and had gotten safely to the coffee when, 
with his cup poised at his lip, the skipper 
tobogganed on his chair back to the tran- 
som. Swallowing the coffee while she hung 
in balance he came back to us on the re- 
turn roll. 

Profiting by his commander’s example, 
the executive officer, who sat opposite, had 
hooked his ankles around those of the 
table; so took it with him to the other 
transom. When it returned further journey- 
ings were restrained by a rope lashing, but 
that unfortunately had no effect on the 
motion. It kept on just the same; grew 
worse; more of it; then some. 

By midnight the vessel was rearing like 
a frightened horse and rolling like a barrel 
churn, a queer mixture of metaphor and 
motion. A Western “outlaw” had nothing 
on that boat. She would rear, shiver with 
rage just as tho she were trying to shake 
the bridge off her back; plunge forward in 
a wild buck with her back humped and 
screws in the air. 

It was sickening. When she did her best 
and beastliest the waves would drop from 
under, leaving two-thirds of her length ex- 
posed; then, when the thousand tons of 
her came down on the water she raised 
everything animate and inanimate that was 
not bolted down to the desk. I was lifted 
so often out of my bunk that I spent almost 





half the night in midair, and am now quite 
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convinced of the possibility of levitation. 

I confess to making a modest breakfast 
on one dill pickle. While I was engaged in, 
the gingerly consumption thereof the ward- 
room comforted me with the news that this 
was “only half the blow,” and that we 
might “expect the other half before we 
made port.” They assured me it was fair 
weather by comparison with a nine days’ 
gale they had ridden out last month; fine 
weather when measured by a blow the pre- 
ceding trip when for thirty-six hours the 
waves swept her from stem to stern; the 
living compartments were flooded; every- 
thing and everybody wet; freezing to boot, 
while the wind howled thru the rigging at 
110 miles an hour. Think of it, you folks 
who live in warm houses, work in steam 
heated offices! 

Fair or fine, the bridge was nearly dip- 
ping its ends when I climbed up there 
after—after the dill pickle. At every plunge 
her nose would go under a solid sea and 
we would have to duck to avoid flying 
water that went over the top of the bridge. 
Watery mist veiled the tossing seas. All 
night we had been shoved along by a five 
knot current running by dead reckoning. 




















It was now impossible to take a “sight” 
to establish position; so just as a lost boy 
might inquire his way from a _ policeman 
we ran inshore to a lightship to get a | 
new fix. | 

The lightship keeper megaphoned a direc- 
tion which in his unnautical language 
amounted to this. If we would proceed so 
many blocks to the northward, then take 
the first turning to the-left after we passed 
a lighthouse we should come into a harbor 
where lay the half dozen ships we were to 
escort back to our base. 

The direction proved correct. As_ the 
convoy came filing out after us a few hours 
later I was able to see for myself one of 
those humorous flashes that sometimes 
lighten the gloom of the radios. Perceiving 
still another vessel in harbor after the 
convoy came out our skipper sent a radio 
to inquire if she would care to make use 
of our escort. 

He received a polite reply : “Thanks very 
much. Think I'll stay in. I was torpedoed 
going out yesterday.” 

She was one of the luckless of the pre- 
ceding day. 

The delivery of this convoy at the base 
the following day completed my cruise. 
During a period of twelve days we had 
steamed 1600 miles and convoyed a total 
number of sixty-odd vessels to and fro in 
the danger zone. Under the old patrol sys- 
tem. when our fleet first began its labors, 
the Germans were sinking from thirty to 
fifty ships a week and the seas thru which 
we sailed were loaded with wreckage, dead 
cows, horses, pigs, lumber, barrels, any- 
thing that would float. Smashed boats were 
often found and sometimes drowned people 
held up from sinking by life preservers. 
Sut since the convoy system was adopted 
wreckage is seldom seen; will, with its ex- 
tension to all ships in the near future, be- 
come a thing of the past. 

In the great improvement already effect- 
ed our crews and captains have displayed 
a fine part. The sixty vessels of ours were 
simply one small item in the thousands 
convoyed thru the danger zone with a loss, 
aus aforesaid, of only one-eighth of one per 
cent. In the course of this duty the Ameri- 
can flotilla has steamed jointly well over a 
million miles, a distance equivalent to the 
circumnavigation of the globe over forty 
times, and their journeyings have always 
been thru mined seas, subject to attack by 
submarines. 

As I sit here in cosy London chambers 
Writing before a cheery sea coal fire and 
think of my late messmates out upen those 





Every telephone connection 
requires co-operation. The 
slightest inattention or indiffer- 
ence on the part of the person 
who calls, or the company that 
makes the connection, or the 
person who is called results in 
a corresponding deficiency in 
service. Each is equally respon- 
sible for thesuccessof theservice. 


Not only is it to the advan- 


tage of the individual himself . 


to use the telephone efficiently, 
but his conservation of the ad- 
vantages of these national lines 
of speech benefits all telephone 


users. 


Accuracy in calling, prompt- 


Threefold Co-operation 


ness in answering, cled¥ and de- 
liberate talking, courtesy and pa- 
tience on the part of both user 
and operator are essentials of 
service, and must be mutual for 
good service. 


Efficient telephone operation 
is vital to the war work of this 
country. The army, the navy 
and the myriad industries con- 
tributing supplies depend on 
thetelephone. It must be ready 
for instant and universal use. 
The millions of telephone users 
are inseparable parts of the Bell 
System, and all should patriot- 
ically contribute to the success 
of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Mr. Purinton says: 


“Put more work on office machines. What- 
ever a machine can do as well as a man it 
usually does more rapidly and more cheaply.” 


Our Plan and Purchase Department has Full 
Information on Modern Office Equipment 


Write for Free Check List 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street - New York 























THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


ITS LEGALITY 
By Dr. S. Srinivasi Aiyar, Late High Court Vakil of 
Mylapore, India 
ITS ILLEGALITY 
By Hon. John E. Richards, of the Court of Appeals of 
California 


A classic—a judicial review of every phase 
of the world’s most tragic court room trial. 


It is a perfect and complete exposition of an 
event which in importance stands alone in the 
Christian world. The most remarkable work 
ever offered the public. 


1 Volume, Heavy Roman Paper, Price Postpaid $2.00 


Address Book Department, The Lawyer & Banker 
Box 96 New Orleans, La. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business 
This Department answers all ques- 
tions about Trips by Land or Sea, 
Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


Address INFORMATION 
The Independent, 119 W. 40th St., New York 





























Hotel me 
New Castle by the Sea 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(New Portsmouth) 
OPEN JUNE 25 TO SEPT. 25 


N2 Hotel on the New England coast 
is mor® notable in the beauty of its 
location, the attractiveness of surround- 
ings and perfection of service. Located 
on the sea, in the center of a large pri- 


vate park. Accommodates 500. Local 
and long distance telephone in each 
room. 

Every fostliny f for s 

tion. FINEG or COURSE on soaks 


ing, tennis, pel pes my rifle 
range, dancing, pool, still and surf 
ing, deep sea fishing. 


Music by Symphony Orchestra 


Associated with the Ideal and New England 
Tours. Well equipped garage under compe- 
tent supervision. 


Send postal today for beautiful illustrated 
book, telling how easy to reach here from 
all points, 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, President C. A. JUDKINS, Manager 




















BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


GOLF MOTORING | HORSEBACK 
in the very | through the RIDING 
shadow of Alps of over Mountain 

ount New Trails and 
Washington England | Woodland Paths 


The Mount Pleasant pcns Junc 22. 
C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


The Mount Washington 2pcrs Ju!” ,°: 


Closes Oct. 14. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 

RAILROADS: Through service via 

N. Y., N.H.& H.R. R.,and B.& M.R.R. 

Booking office, 43 5th av., New York. 
im iy Madison Sq., 9230. 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 15. 
Desirable Cottages with Hotel Service, 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 


dangerous waters the thing which stands 
out most clearly in my remembrance is 
their loyalty to each other, the friendly 
spirit of the fine, clean sailor lads, the 
mutual respect for each other of officers 
and crews, the unswerving belief of both 
in their ships and commanders; finally, the 
faith and complete devotion of every man 
in the fleet to Sims, their Admiral. 

I shall not soon forget my last view of 
the fleet. Looking down from a high hill 
behind the town I could see the destroy- 
ers that had cruised with us lying like tired 
dogs on the harbor’s bosom. Far out on 
the heads signal lights began to wink and 
blink—no doubt the tale of a submarine. 
From the hights to my left the Admiralty 
station answered. Then, very slowly, a de- 
stroyer opened one eye and blinked a re- 
sponse, Shortly thereafter three slim, dark 
shapes slid down stream and headed to sea. 

I was for home, but Sims’s captains « were 
again out on the job. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 
COMES THRU 


10) 


dred years ; it was the first definite collective 
ugreement into which the Government had 
ever entered with organized labor! And it 
has worked well beyond all expectations. 
Beginning a year ago with a shipbuilding 
force in all American yards of a few thou- 
sand men, the Government has a quarter 
of a million men building ships today. And 
with a few trifling exceptions, there have 
been no strikes! The delays in our ship- 
building program have been almost entirely 
administrative delays, the kind of delays 
every housewife would experience if she 
were suddenly called upon to move from a 
three room cottage into a fifty room man- 
sion and had to serve a banquet the next 
morning. 

The place in our war preparations where 


(Continued from page 4 














delays (on account of labor unrest) have 
been most frequent and serious has been 


lective agreements, no democratically con- 
stituted labor adjustment boards exist. 

When the coal situation became acute, 
Director Garfield invited Mr. White, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, to enter | 
his cabinet and keep labor steady ; when the | 
Government took over the railroads, Direc- 
tor McAdoo asked Mr. Carter, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, to head his labor admin- 
istration. There have been no delays in the 
coal fields or on the railroads chargeable 
to organized labor. 

I don’t mean to suggest that organized 
labor as it exists today is a perfect instru- 
ment of industrial democracy ; like most of 
our social, educational, 
The war 


itations. is teaching us as a na- 





Elevation 1400 feet. 











THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


Now Open 
Send for Booklet 








Henry N. Teague, Lessee 














the way of organization, 
‘really democratic patriotism. But I 
jmean to say that organized labor has 
proved its right to take and hold a perma- 
— place in the political and industrial 
| structure of our commonwealth. 
of coéperation which the war has estab- 
lished between the labor unions and the 
Government are proving of undreamed 
service to the nation. They have opened up 
a new epoch in the history of industrial 
democracy in America, Organized labor has 
definitely acquired the status of an estate 
of the realm. That fact will have a de- 
cisive influence upon our successful prose- 
cution of the war; and it is bound to have 
an equally important bearing upon the 
future development of our political and 
|economic life after the war, 


teamwork 


The bonds 








the Ordnance Bureau, and there no col-| - 
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industrial and po- | Successor to C. G. Cleminshaw 
litical institutions it has its manifest lim- | 


tion how many things we have to learn in | 
and | 
do | 
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The South Jersey Coast is 


delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern, 10-story, fireproof. Righi 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club webeogne. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 















It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and wettns the Sho: 











rt Story taueht by 

r. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ** Before 
onetnt, the lessons, received 
over $. 000 for manuscript sold 
to —, 's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines."’ 

Also courses in Photoplay hes a 
ing, Versification and Poeti 

Journalism. In all over One Hee. 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

Dr. Esenwein other leading co! 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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I will make to your 
measure shirts o 
perfect fit, smooth 
around the neck, no 
wrinkles and of 
correct sleeve length. 
These shirts’ will 
stand more _ trips 
to the laundry and give 
better service than any 


ready-made shirt you 
ever bought. ade 
plain front, with ocean 


Send for 
measuring blank. It is easy ‘to fill in—at my risk. 
I pay the postage and insure delivery. Money re- 
funded Pit not satisfied. No agents. 
UMMEL 
657 Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 








HOWARE YOU SERVING 
YOUR 
COMMUNITY? 


Are you working for its better- 
ment in any way? If you want to 
know how to organize to accom- 
plish things, if you want to know 
what is being done _ elsewhere, 
write, stating your special problem 
and asking for sources of informa- 
tion, 


INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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highest salaried man in the 

world. I asked him how he 
had succeeded. He quietly an- 
swered, “I have not succeeded! No 
real man ever succeeds. There is 
always a larger goal ahead.” 

This multi-millionaire has outrun 
every rival on earth. But he has 
not reached the goal of his own sat- 
isfaction—any more than YOU 
have. But he is efficient. He began 
by wanting something so hard the 
whole world couldn’t stop him. 

What DO YOU Want? 


What would you like to be more than 
anything else? Look back ten years. 
How would you like to live that period 
all over again? If you could have known 
then what you know today, how much 
time, health, money, faith, energy you 
could have saved! 

I have believed for many years that 
the right kind of a course in practical, 
every-day, liuman efficiency, would supply 
an effective and much needed, short-cut 
to highest achievement and would save 
many grinding, discouraging and expen- 
sive years of haphazard experience. 

It is much better to learn and profit by 
the mistakes and false moves of others 
than to waste valuable days and years 
waiting for experience. Don’t rely on 
your own bitter experiences in the hope 
of doing better “next time.” With the 
proper knowledge you will save mistakes. 

It has been my privilege to act as teach- 
er and counsellor for thousands of ambi- 
tious men and women—from the million 
dollar corporation head to the most hum- 
ble beginner in the ranks. 

And I have concluded that the average 
man engaged in a large enterprise who 


ge I talked with the 


has not yet applied efficiency methods to 


himself and his associates has been losing 
from $1,000 to $100,000 a year—while the 
individual, professional or industrial 
worker has been losing from $100 to 
$5.000 a year. 

For twenty years I have been studying 
at close range, the exact reasons for these 
people’s failure to get ahead. And into 
my new Foundation Course of Seven 
Lessons, I have put the results of this 
study of individuals and business con- 
cerns. 

3y showing you in my lessons what 
other men and women—just like yourself 
---have learned and done and been, I be- 
lieve sincerely that I can save you about 
ten years of costly experimenting and 
can show you how to save your strength 
and energy and special abilities for clean- 
cut, economical and _— success-bringing 
work. 

Efficiency is nothing less than the dif- 
ference between wealth and poverty, fame 
and obscurity, power and weakness, 
health and disease. growth and death, 


A 4-Minute Lesson In 
Personal Efficiency 


In Which You Will Discover the Biggest Ambition of Your Life and How to Achieve It Quickly 


By Edward Earle Purinton 
The Famous Efficiency Expert 


hope and despair. The step from one of 
these extremes to the other is a short 
and easy one—if you KNOW HOW. 

Take one of my pupils whom I shall 
call Mr. X, because if I ever met an “un- 
known quantity’ he was one when he 
first came to me. 

He has increased by about 500 per cent 
his daily output of work, his optimism 
and will power, his health reserve and 
his financial resources. 

How did he do it? 

First, he analyzed himself. Have you 
ever done this—thoroughly? If not try 
it. 

I can tell you I never saw such a 
change in a man. 





MR. PURINTON IS A WORLD-FAMOUS 
AUTHORITY on Personal and Business Effi- 


ciency. After spending seven- 
teen years learning how to increase human 
health, energy, productiveness and happiness, 
he has put into his new Foundation Course 
in Personal Efficiency the result of his rich 
experience. 

He has been teacher, editor, lecturer, hy- 
gienist, psychologist, social service leader, effi- 
ciency engineer, and counsellor for men and 
women in every walk of life. 

His best known previous work, “The Tri- 
umph of the Man Who Acts,” has been read 
throughout the world. His works have gained 
more than a million readers. His help has 
been sought in every state in the Union and 
in twenty foreign countries. 

his great audience includes bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men, educators, manu- 
facturers, railroad executives and heads of 
million dollar corporations. They all have 
something to learn from Mr. Purinton. 

A thousand important business houses and 
institutions have already ordered Mr. Purin- 
ton’s works for their friends, patrons, clients 
or employees. 


A FEW OF THE MILLION AND WHAT 
THEY SAY: 


MELVIL DEWE* , President of The National 
Efficiency Society, says: 

“I have never yet picked up this work for 
five minutes without getting direct practical 
value from some new thought or some un- 
usual or more telling presentation of an old 
one. These stimulating pages bristle with epi- 
grams and sparkle with the texts of a thou- 
sand sermons. No man can read his work 
without getting ideas and better suggestions 
that will enable him to improve the greatest 
and most complex and most important of all 
machines he will ever use—Himself.” 


IRA J. STEINER, Educational Director, Camp 
Cody, says; 

“Mr. Purinton has rendered a great service 
to the present cause by bringing out this won- 
derful Course in Personal Efficiency, which is 
the first of this particular type of Courses in 
practical, applied. efficiency, and*nothing I feel 
is more needed in this present conflict at the 
front, in the camp, in the shop, in the office, 
on the farm, and in the school than the matter 
of being personally efficient.” 


TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, of the Shredded 
Wheat Company, says: 

“If I were rich I would distribute about a 
million copies of Mr. Purinton’s Efficiency 
Work among the million Americans who I 
think need the sound wisdom and advice it 
contains.’ 


JOHN H. PATTERSON, President of the 
National Cash Register Company, says: 

“T began to mark passages in your writings 
which I wished especially to remember. I 
found after I had completed my reading that 
I had practically marked up the entire work.” 











For the first time he knew what he 
wanted to do, what he wanted to be, what 
he wants to have in life. 

Then he went boldly at the attainment 
of his ambition. 

He studied his possibilities—physical, 
mental and spiritual. He learned that his 
ambitions lay within reach of his natural 
gifts. 

Finding that he was out of gear in cer- 
tain ways—he set out to repair his faulty 
machinery. He made the most of his job. 
He learned to save two hours a day. He 
talked with men higher up. 

He studied and tried every conceivable 
way of improving his work. He was al- 
ways planning his line of advance. Every 
opening higher up found him prepared to 
fill it ably. 

He changed his living habits and in- 
creased his daily output of energy about 
200 per cent. 

He stopped being a pessimist and 
grumbler and became the most cheerful 
man in the whole organization. Having 
grown friendly-minded, he attracted a 
host of new friends. He prospered. He 
advanced. He became a leader. He de- 
veloped courage. 

But remember this: Mr. X was not an 
exceptional man by any means. He was 
just average to begin with. When I first 
knew him he was making $15 a week. 
Today he is probably without a rival in 
his chosen field—and his name is known 
throughout the business world. You can 
do the same or better. 

Epwarp EARLE PuRINTON 
e2#s¢ 
Introductory Lesson Free 


Merely mail the coupon below, and by 
return post you will receive, absolutely 
free, an introductory lesson in Personal 
Efficiency by Mr. Purinton. 

At the same time we will send you full 
particulars regarding Mr. Purinton’s 
Foundation Course in Personal Efficiency 
and a copy of the little brochure “The 
Triumph of the Man Who Acts.” This 
request puts you under absolutely no ob- 
ligation and may easily mean thousands 
of dollars of increased income to you 
every year of your life. Mail the coupon 
or write a letter today. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
You may send me, free and postpaid, a copy of 
Mr. Purinton’s Introductory Lesson in Personal 
Efficiency, the booklet, “The Triumph of the 
Man Who Acts,” and the personal efficiency 
chart. This obligates me in no way. 
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“Citizens of 
the World” 


The patriarch Abraham and the 
apostle Paul, John Wycliffe and 
Christopher Columbus, Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, 
were “‘citizens of the world.” 


They thought universally, to 
some extent saw every man as his 
brother’s keeper, and were proph- 
ets of the day when a great con- 
test would be waged to make the 
world one world, and that one safe 
for democracy. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


embodies this idea in a daily news- 
paper. It publishes the news of all 
the world. It circulates throughout 
all the world. It advertises firms 
in all the world. Its editorial col- 
umns give courageous attention to 
all phases of the world’s activities. 


It regards all men as created free 
and equal, respects religious free- 
dom, insists on medical freedom, 
and is a volunteer for service in the 
cause of all “‘citizens of the world.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c. a copy, is on sale throughout 
the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world, 
for 75c.; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 














SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.. Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young womap should know 
$ 1 .00 What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
FietPas™ cet What every wT en should know 
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on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 658 Winston Bldg., " Philadelphia 
We assist 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: V° en 


ing material for special articles, papers. 

speeches, debates, Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 

Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 
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HOW THE BOLSHEVIKI 


GOT ON TOP 


(Continued from page 406) 


those who wanted to see the laboring class 
a powerful element in a bourgeois state 
from those who look for a state in which 
the bourgeoisie should have no share. 

When on the morrow of the March 
Revolution, following the example of Petro- 
grad, sovyets were formed in all the centers 
of Russia, the Mensheviki or moderates 
were naturally their leaders, for they were 
on the ground, even in the Duma, while 
the Bolsheviki, being a hounded, persecuted 
element, were scattered all over the globe. 
It is safe to say that probably not an ob- 
server in Russia last spring anticipated 
the development which actually occurred. 
The people who were to make this develop- 
ment were not then in sight. It was the 
returned revolutionists who gave the Revo- 
lution its unexpected trend. In Moscow 
last August everybody I talked with agreed 
that people were becoming a little alarmed 
at the radical tendencies the Revolution 
was showing and that opinion was veering 
toward the political right. Not until I got 
out among the peasants and the labor lead- 
ers and found radicalism marching steadily 
ahead did I foresee the bigger revolution 
that was to come, 

How many revolutionists came back after 
Nicholas fell, no one could tell me. No one 
fixed their number at less than a hundred 
thousand. It is certain that eighty thou- 
sand were brought out of Siberia. More- 
over, Russian consuls all over the world 
were ordered to provide travel money for 
all Russian political refugees. These con- 
suls were holdovers from the old régime 
and certainly some of them maliciously 
facilitated the return of many who were 
not persecuted refugees at all but sordid. 
repulsive proletarians—the lowest type of 
Russian Jews. 

Among those repatriated Russians were 
Social Revolutionists, Mensheviki and party 
anarchists, but I doubt not that the bulk 
of them were Social Democrats of the Bol- 
shevist wing. They scattered to their old 
homes and almost at once began to be active 
in the nearest Sovyet. Here by their pres- 
tige as forefighters and sufferers for the 
people’s cause and by the experience many 
of them had gained abroad they quickly 
gained influence and began to mold opinion 
in the radical direction. 

Taking advantage of a thirst for listen- 
ing to public discussions which would put 


,to shame even the ancient Athenians, they 


plied the people with arguments that the 
Kerensky government was bourgeois and 
could not be trusted; that now was the time 
to put an end forever to capitalistic ex- 
ploitation and that the Sovyets ought to 
make themselves masters of Russia. So in 
gatherings of soldiers and workmen a strug- 
gle went on between the idea that the 
Sovyets were there to watch over and pro- 
tect the revolution and hold the Provisional 
Government to its duty till the Constitu- 
tional Assembly met, and the idea of “all 
power to the Sovyets” which implied that 
the proletariat should disfranchise the prop- 
ertied, just as over much of the world the 
propertied disfranchise them. 

In September I found the working class 
doubtful and hesitating. But developments 
were aiding the propaganda of the Bol- 
sheviki. Early in the Revolution it was 
widely understood that the treaties between 
Russia and the Allies should be published 
before the soldiers should do any more fight- 
ing, in order that the people should know 
just what they had been let in for. The July 
offensive was deeply resented as a breach of 
faith. Kerensky begged the Allies to define 
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DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, May 21, 1918. 
Dividend 90. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 29, 1918, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on June 5, 1918. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 

OS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds 








Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1918, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

A regular dividend of one per cent, and an 
extra dividend of one-half of one per cent. has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable July ist, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 14th, 
1918. N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 

per cent, has been declared on the Preferred 

Stock of this Company, payable July ist, 1918, 

to Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness June 14th, 1918. Transfer Books will re- 
main open, Checks mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 














MEETING 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 

The stockholders of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 
regular annual meeting of the Stockholders of 
said Comnany will be held at its offices No. 243 
Washington Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
June 27, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, for the pur- 
pose of electing a Board of Directors and trans- 
acting such other business as may be properly 
brought before the meeting. 

H, ©, WICK, Secretary. 

May 28th, 1918, 
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their war aims, but in vain. I believe if 
the declarations made by President Wilson 
and Lloyd George in January had been 
made last July, Russia might have been 
kept in the war. Then there were fears lest 
the Revolution be wrested from the people 
before the great reforms they looked for 
were realized. The landed proprietors were 
organizing. Tchernoff’s attempts as Minis- 
ter of Agriculture to get land reform under 
way were blocked by his colleagues iu the 
Cabinet. A Minister of Labor attempted to 
dissolve the factory committees which the 
work:a2n looked upon as guardians o; their 
rights. The shelving of all reforms till the 
Constitutional Assembly should meet, the 
postponement anc repostponement of the 
date of elections for this Assembly, and the 
fear lest after this Assembly met, a number 
of years would pass ere the constitution 
would be hammered out and go into effect, 
caused impatience to mount ever higher. 
The Korniloff affair widely shook faith in 
Kerensky and when in October the new 
Coalition Government was found to contain 
four big capitalists and this government re- 
fused to acknowledge its responsibility to 
the pre-parliament created for the very pur- 
pose of watching over the Government, the 
Bolsheviki walked out, cried “To your tents 
O Israel,” and prepared to fight for Sovyet 
Government. The Bolshevik workmen in the 
factories got arms. The regiments were 
lined up by means of the Soldiers’ Sovyets 
and in November the struggle hroke out in 
various centers. 

A hundred times I have been asked, 
“Was there no strong man in Russia who 
could have prevented the debdcle?” The 
question shows how little Americans think 
in terms of impersona! social forces. One 
might as well expect a “strong man” to re- 
strain an earthquake or a tida' wave. How 
could the desires of the peasants for more 
land, of the workmen (who received less 
than a third as much of their product as 
our workmen) for a better existence, of all 
for the ending of a war which meant noth- 
ing to them, be held back once the dam of 
Tzarism was broken? It was inevitable 
that they should move toward their speedy 
fulfilment. Perhaps quick action in satisfy- 
ing the land hunger of the peasants, in 
democratizing the war aims of the Allies, 
in convening a constitutional assembly 
might have averted the proletarian dictator- 
ship. But the holders of property and power 
in Ressia and abroad would not yieid and 
the social forces moved like a lava flood to- 
ward their goal. Most of the propertied 
Russians stigmatized the old régime as ini- 
quitous, yet failed to draw the obvious con- 
clusion that, if this were so, the distribu- 
tion of wealth which grew up under this 
régime could possess little sanctity. Ilogic- 
ally they expected that a great revolution 
of political power could occur without 
bringing in its train any disturbance of the 
excessive concentration of ownership of the 
instruments of wealth production. 








“How dare you to insult the Kaiser’s six 
sons!” exclaimed Hans. 

“T didn’t insult them,” replied Fritz. 

“You did. You said they took after their 
father.”—Exgchange. 

Messenger--Who'’s the swell 
talkin’ to Jimmie? 

Newsboy—Aw! Him an’ me’s worked to- 
gether for years. He’s editor o’ one o’ my 
papers.—London Opinion. 


ye was 


“Well, this cook has the record.” 


_ “She broke something before she started 
in. 
“What on earth was that?” 
“Her promise to come.” — London 
Opinion. 











Sanford Bennett at 50 


By V. O. 


There is no longer any occasion to go hunting 
for the S ring of Eternal Youth. What Ponce 
de Leon failed to discover in his world-famous 
mission, ages ago, has been brought to light right 
here in staid, prosaic America by Sanford Ben- 
nett, a San Francisco business man. He can prove 
it, too, right in his own person. At 50 he was 
partially bald. Today he has a thick head of hair, 
although it is white. At 50 his eyes were weak. 
Today they are as strong as when he was a 
child. _At so he was a worn-out, broken-down, 
decrepit old man. Today he is in perfect health, 
a good deal of an athlete, and as young as the 
average man of 35. 

All this he has accomplished by some very simple and 
gentle exercises which he practices for about ten minutes 
before arising in the morning. Yes, many of the exer- 
cises are taken in bed, peculiar as this may seem. As 
Mr. Bennett explains, his case was not one of preserving 
health, but one of rejuvenating a weak, middle-aged body 
into a robust old one, and he says what he has accom- 
plished anyone can accomplish by the application of the 
same methods, and so it would seem. All of which puts 
the Dr. Osler theory to shame. There isn’t room in this 
article to go into a lengthy description of Mr. Bennett's 
methods for the restoration of youth and the prevention of 


old age. All of this he tells himself in a book which he 
has written, entitled ‘“‘Old Age—Its Cause and Preven- 
tion.” This is a complete history of himself and 


his experiences, and contains complete instructions for 
those who wish to put his health and youth-building 
methods to their own use. It is a book that every man 
and woman who is desirous of remaining young after pass- 
ing the fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, and, as Mr. Bennett 
= believes, the one hundredth milestone of life, should 
read. 


Partial Contents 


Some idea of the fleld covered by the author may be 
gained by the following topics: Old Age, Its Cause; 
How to Prevent It; The Will in Exercising; Exercising 
in Bed—shown by fifteen pages of illustration; Sun, 
Fresh Air and Deep Breathing for Lung Development; The 
Secret of Good Digestion; Dyspepsia; How I Strength- 
ened My Eyes; The Liver; Internal Cleanliness—how it 
removes and prevents constipation and its many attendant 
ills; External Cleanliness; Rheumatism; Varicose Veins in 
the Legs; The Hair; The Obese Abdomen; The Rejuvena- 
tion of the Face, Throat and Neck; The Skin, and many 
other experience chapters of vital interest, 


Don’t Send Any Money 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention,’’ with its 400 
pages, profusely illustrated and handsomely bound in 
cloth, contains as much material as many Courses of In- 












Sanford Bennett at 78 


An Old Man at Fifty 
A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco 
Business Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


SCHWAB 


struction selling for $25 or more. 
copy of this book for only $3. efore committing your- 
self in any way, however, the publisher will send you 
“Old Age—lIts Cause and Preventicn’’ on approval with- 
out deposit. Sanford Bennett’s system, as fully described 
and illustrated in his book, increases nerve force and 
nerve energy, benefiting every organ of the body—the 
brain included—by keeping the vertebre of the spinal 
column young, flexible, elastic, and in perfect alignment. 
If after examination in your own home you feel you can 
afford to be without youth and health, send the book back 
within five days and you will owe nothing. If you decide 
to keep it, send your check for $3. There are no strings 
to this offer. No money is required in advance. Merely 
fill out and mail the coupon and by return post “‘Old Age 
—Its Cause and Prevention’’ will be 
sent to you at once, 


But you can secure ¢ 


Mail Coupon 


For having solved the problem of 
prolonging youth during life, the world 
owes Sanford Bennett a vote of thanks, 
Of course, there are those who will 
scoff at the idea, but the real wise 
men and women among those who hear 
of Sanford Bennett will most certainly 
investigate further and at least acquire 
a knowledge of his methods. This the 
publisher will allow you to do without 
cost or obligation, through his ‘‘send 
no money’’ offer. But it is advisable 
to mail the coupon today, because this 
unusual no risk offer is liable to be 
withdrawn any moment, Address 
CHAS.H. DESGREY, Book Publisher, 
Dept. 46, 5084 Metropolitan Building, 
New York, 








MAIL THIS TODAY—NO MONEY REQUIRED 

CHAS. H. DESGREY, Book Fubl'sher, 

Dept. 46, 5084 Metropolitan Building, New York 
Send me _ Sanford Bennett’s Book—‘‘Old Age—lIts 

Cause and Prevention.’’ I will either remail the book 


within five days after receipt and owe you nothing, or will 
send $3 in full payment. 














is yours in a few days. 


remuneration. 


119 West 40th Street 











THE INDEPENDENT is pleased to offer its readers agreatly augmented efficiency service. We 
are ready to give helpful suggestions not only on office equipment but on Building Materials. 


Should you be interested in the construction of an office building, manufacturing plant or 
home, and wish to learn of new, standard material and é¢quipment which may enter into it, 
send for our Check List, which embraces over one thousand different items. 
mation on any one or several things, by checking our list. 


The Independent provides this service because we believe that_unprejudiced information on 
standard and up-to-date devices is difficult to obtain, and The Independent, being a magazine 
of service, strives to help in all possible ways by assisting its readers, without thought of 
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Bary 
federal larmloan 
eyelatil: 





Federal Farm 


Loan Bonds 


For Investors—Large and Small 


These bonds should 
command your attention 


HEY bear five per cent inter- 
est, payable semiannually, 
May and November, and are 
exempt from all taxation—Federal, 
State, Municipal and local. The in- 
come from them is also exempt. Is- 
sued in denominations of $25, $50, 
$100, $500 and $1,000, in either cou- 
pon or registered form. 
They are acceptable at par as secur- 
ity for all public deposits, and are 
legal investments under the laws of 
the United States and a majority of 
the States. 


They are instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States and 
protected from counterfeiting, the 
same as money. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds issued by 
the Federal Land Banks are secured, 
dollar for dollar, by the pledge of first 
mortgages on farm lands, cultivated 
by the owner, worth at least twice 
the amount of the mortgage. That 
is to say—$100,000 of Farm Loan 
Bonds have behind them $100,000 of 
mortgages which are first liens on at 
least $200,000 of farm lands. In addi- 
tion to this security, the prompt pay- 
ment of principal and. interest is 
guaranteed by the capital of the is- 
suing Bank ($900,000 to $1,500,000) 
and the joint liability of all 12 Fed- 
eral Land Banks for every Bond 
issued by any one of their number. 


All appraisements are made by Fed- 
eral appraisers, and each loan is 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board at Washington. 


The financing of the farmer is a great 
national task. Through Federal Farm 
Loan Bonds it is done with profit to 
the investor and for the upbuilding 
of the agricultural, financial, commer- 
cial and industrial power of the Na- 
tion. 

Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from any one 


of the Federal Land Banks, located respec- 
tively at: 


Springfield, Mass. Omaha, Neb. 
Louisville, Ky. Berkeley, Cal. 
St. Paul, Minn. Columbia, S. C, 
Houston, Texas St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. Wichita, Kan. 
New Orleans,La. Spokane, Wash. 


Orders may be transmitted through 
any investment banker, or recognized 
broker, or through almost any Na- 
tional Bank, State Bank, Trust Com- 
pany, or the 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 
This space contributed by Publisher of The Independent 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH’ DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

|. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

A. Stms’s Circus. (A graphic article, worthy 
of careful study.) 1. Explain orally what cir- 
cumstances led to the writing of the article. 2. 
Why is “Sims’s Circus” a most appropriate 
title? 3. Give a clear explanation of the term 
“eamouflaged flotilla.” 4. Write a thoughtful 
composition in which you point out, and com- 
ment on, “the best traits of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” 5. Write an explanation that will em- 
phasize the characteristics of soldiers or sailors 
that make them worthy of the praise: “To com- 
mand you is an honor, To work with you is a 
pleasure.” 6. Give a “Four Minute Speech” in 
which you show that the same praise could not 
be given to the German armies. 7. Write an 
original story telling of the experiences of a 
wireless operator with the United States destroy- 
ers. 8. Write an original story telling of the 
experiences of a p r4 on a st at- 
tacked by a submarine. 9, Write a long reminis- 
cence that you assume the skipper told to you. 
10. Explain what is meant by “code books.” 11. 
Show how the name of Edgar Allan Poe is 
connected with secret writing. 12. Write a 
character exposition of an American gunner of 
today. 18. Describe American gunners of the 
past as presented in Fenimore Cooper’s ‘The 
Pilot” or “Wing and Wing.” 14. Explain what 
is meant by “the convoy system.” 15. Give an 
indignant account of German treatment of ship- 
wrecked sailors. 16. Explain in full the sen- 
tence: “‘He’s the modern Ishmael.”” 17, Read 
aloud some of the sea-descriptions given in the 
article. 18. Write an original story that you 

the nder of an Allied submarine 
told to you. 19. Write a letter purporting to 
come from a common sailor with the American 
destroyers. 20. Point out figures of speech in 
the article. 

B. OrGANIzED LABor Comes TurRvU. 1. Give a 
patriotic talk in which you show that President 
Wilson believes in “democracy, real rock-bottom 
democracy.” 2. Show in what way Mr. Gompers 
has been a powerful patriotic force. 8. Write 
an expository composition telling why the United 
States has been troubled by so few strikes dur- 
ing the war, 4. Imagine that you are speaking 

fore an audience of workingmen. Give a 
spirited talk on the ways in which “organized 
labor has proved its right to take and hold a 
permanent place in our commonwealth.” 5. 
Write an impassioned, poetic description of the 
picture that accompanies the article. 6. Explain 
the symbolism of the picture. 7. Name, and 
comment on, the English text books that con- 
tain symbolic writing. 

C. How THE BOoLSHEVIKI Got ON Top. 1. Give 
a talk explaining the composition and methods 
of the Russian Soviet. 2. Make an outline for 
a composition on ‘“‘Russian Political Parties Dur- 
ing the War.” 3. Write an explanation of the 
ways in which American political methods are 
superior to Russian m 

D. Evection Dope. 1. Write a paragraph on 
the topic sentence: ‘“‘War has subordinated poli- 
tics.” 2. Prove, in definite, argumentative form, 
that “Woodrow Wilson is one of the greatest 
leaders America has ever known.” 3. Write a 
thoughtful composition telling what qualities are 
necessary for “a recognized leader in world 
statesmanship.” 4. Give a spirited patriotic 
talk on the theme: “Winning the war is the 
only thing worth wasting energy on till it is 
all over.” 

E. DemMocracy’s STRUGGLE FoR Lire, 1. Give a 
Four Minute talk on the only means of showing 
that democracy is superior to autocracy. 

Il. The News of the Week. 

1. With the aid of a blackboard map give an 
account of the military movements in the recent 
German drive. 2. Give a talk explaining what 
American sailors and soldiers are now doing in 
the Great War. 3. Point out evidence of unrest 
in Austria, and comment on its importance. 4. 
Tell what recent events have displayed the good 
spirit and patriotism of the American people. 
5. Write an editorial comment on the success of 
the Red Cross drive. 6. Write explanatory items 
concerning the important names that appear in 
the news of the week. 

lll. Articles of General Interest. 

A. Britatn’s New CoMMERCIAL Poticy. 1. 
Prove the proposition: “‘Britain’s new commer- 
cial policy is pleasing to America.” 

B. Acapemic SsEcLusION. 1. Express the 
thought of the article in the form of an argu- 
mentative brief, aiming to prove a definite 
proposition. 











HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. Congress and the Coming Election— 
“Election Dope: A Luxury in Wartime,’’ 
“More Taxes.’”’ 


1. Why did the leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives want to put off framing a rev- 
enue bill till after the election? Why does 
the President insist that the work shall be 
done at once? 

2. From the point of view of political ex- 
pediency would it be better to frame a new 
revenue bill before or after the election? 

3. In what sense is it true that the Democrats 
a the advantages in the coming elec- 
tion 

4. “The Republicans can win if they make 
their fight on purely economic issues.” What 
does this mean? 


il. The Russian Revolution—‘How the 
Bolsheviki Got on Top,” “Heip for Rus- 
sia,”’ “‘Bolsheviki and Anarchists.’’ 

1. “In 1905 . .. the revolution was in the 
hands of local soviets,” etc. Why, then, did 
that revolution fail? 

2. Explain the terms proletariat and bour- 
geoisie as they are used in this article. Dis- 

“tinguish between the Kadets, the Social 
Revolutionists and the Bolsheviki and indi- 
cate the part that each party has played 
in the Revolution. 

3. “. .. the Duma... by no means shared 
the aspirations of the masses.” Why not? 

4. “I believe if the declarations made by Pres- 
ident Wilson and Lloyd George in January 
had been made last July, Russia might have 
been kept in the war.” What is the basis 
for this belief? 

5. How long is the present government of 
Russia likely to last? 


lll. The War on Land—Story of the Week. 


1. .Write a brief summary of the military op- 
erations which began on May 27. Indicate 
on a map the gains and losses of each side. 

2. Look up the history of previous operations 
in the sector between Soissons and Rheims. 
Why has the region of the Aisne River 
been the scene of so much fighting? 

3. Why did the Germans shift their attack 
from Picardy and Flanders into the region 
of the Aisne? 

IV. The War at Sea—‘Sims’s Circus.” 

1. Describe as fully as you can the fighting 
methods and the accomplishments of the 
American flotilla. 

2. Compare the work of the present convoy 
flotilla with the work of the blockading 
squadrons in former wars. 


V. Organized Labor and the War—“Or- 
ganized Labor Comes Thru.” 

1, “. . . they [these lesser wars] are still on, 
but they have been greatly tempered by the 
common menace from without.”’ Give some 
evidences of this fact. 

2. “President Wilson . .. really believed in 
democracy.” Show that the President’s labor 
policy justifies this statement. 

3. Mention one or more cases in which the 
Administration has entered into an agree- 
ment with organized labor and show how 
this has affected general labor conditions in 
this country. 


Vi. The New Protectionism—“Britain’s New 
Commercial Policy.” 


1. “. . . these two commercial combinations 
are taking visible shape.”” What are the two 
combinations referred to and what causes 
are bringing them about? 

2. What is meant by (a) Germany’s “bread 
peace,” (b) her “petroleum peace,” (c) 
her new amalgamation with Austria and 
Turkey? 

3. “Hitherto the word ‘protection’ has been 
tabooed in Great Britain.” What is the his- 
torical reason for this? 

4. Explain the terms (a) “dumping,” (b) 
“sweated” goods, (c) “pivotal” or “key” 
industries, (d) preferential treatment. 

5. “Even more radical . . . is the break with 
the English tradition of individualistic pro- 
duction and government control.” Discuss 
this statement from (a) the historical point 
of view, (b) the economic point of view. 

6. Is there any evidence that the United States 

is following Great Britain in its new com- 

mercial policy? 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and _ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure, 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 


SSSSSeeeeees 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying, in 
his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a mag- 
azine. 


“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things 
— seem so miraculous when I do 
nem. 


J “My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 


a really poor memory. On meeting a 
man I would lose his name in thirty sec- 
onds, while now there are probably 10,000 
men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 





He didnt have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in forty- 
eight states to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them 
Seen and back without a single mis- 
take. 


That first lesson stuck. 
the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years became president of a million 
dollar corporation, the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York, makers of the 
famous fire extinguisher : 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the study of this most fas- 
cinating subject. Usually these courses -in- 
volve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from 
taking the course of instructions and feel 
that I shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I shall 
be glad of an opportunity to recommend 
your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


And so did 


The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
“seared stiff” on my feet—because I wasn’t 
sure. I couldn’t remember what I wanted 
to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the in- 
stant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 


man of us has that kind of a memory if he: 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to’ remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I 
think it was about so much” or “I forget 
that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“I must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of prac- 
tice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can 
improve his Memory 190% in a week and 
1,000% in six months.”’ 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will 
be enormous. 


VICTOR JONES 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Lorporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 





Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 
to you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5. 








